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BOOK I. 


Cuarter XVI. 
“Mais pourquoi pour ces gens un intérét si grand?” 


O* evening—it was Sunday, the day after that drive into the 

country—Sebastian Mallory strolled into the drawing-room 
where his mother sat, and, glancing round, seated himself, without 
speaking, at the piano, on which he struck some aimless chords, 
which presently developed into a coherent harmony, in a style wn 
poco pesante. He played the first bars of Liszt’s second Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, and then paused. 

“What is that thumping thing?” inquired Mrs. Mallory, whose 
many mental superiorities did not include an understanding of the 
art of music. 

“This ‘thumping thing,’ as you so justly term it, is a ‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsody,’ by that Thor the Hammerer of pianoforte music, 
Franz Liszt.” 

“T am as wise as I was before.” 

“Nimporte! Where is Hugo, I wonder ?” 

No reply. 

“You have not seen him ?” 

“T saw him leave the garden about an hour ago.” 

“Gone out for a walk, I suppose. I am glad he can find anywhere 
to go to.” 

“Sebastian, may I ask how long a visit that boy is to pay here ?” 

“Visit!” said Sebastian, turning round on the music-stool, in 
some surprise ; “why, Hugo lives with me. I thought you knew.” 

Mrs. Mallory lowered her favourite weapon, the feathery screen. ° 

“Lives with you? What will you say ?” 

“T can but repeat my previous statement. He is my ward—you 
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do know that, mother—but then we drop that connection as much 
as possible. I suppose we are more like brothers than anything else.” 

“You are the guardian of his property, then? He is a von—is he 
of noble family ?” 

“Two questions. He is of noble family. Von Birkenau is a good 
old name, and he is the last of hisrace. As for property, he has none 
—not a scrap.” 

“ How came you to be his guardian? It was very extraordinary— 
so young a man as you. Had his family, or whoever left him to you, 
any claims upon you ?” 

“Tt was his mother who left him to me, because I asked her to. 
She had no claims upon me, in the legal sense of the word ; only the 
claim of haying been my great friend, and the source of inestimable 
benefit to me. Paula von Birkenau was a woman in a thousand, 
beautiful, good, and gifted; and, I am sorry to say, very unhappy.” 

Mrs. Mallory, watching her son’s face, thought how odd it was 
that he should have such queer, out-of-the-way ideas and tastes. 
What could there be in this memory of an impecunious German 
countess to bring that smile to his lips, and that light of subdued 
enthusiasm to his eyes ? 

“Jf her son has no property, how did she manage to live ?” 

“She was penniless when she married, and her husband’s family 
had been a declining one for generations. When he died, she was 
left without a stick or stone of land or house, and without a penny of 
fortune. She retired into a Stift—an institution, you know, for poor 
ladies of noble family. There are many like it in Germany. She 
procured admittance for her son into a place of the same kind—a 
school, where he was hard-worked and ill-fed, and quite unable to 
pursue the real bent of his talent, for music. I made the acquaintance 
of Frau von Birkenau six years ago. I could not describe her; she 
was a beautiful soul; she did more for me than any one I have ever 
known. She talked to me a great deal about her boy, and I went to 
see him. I liked him, and told her so. She asked me if I would 
think of him sometimes, and perhaps pay him an occasional visit, 
when she should be dead ; she suffered from a painful complaint, and 
bore her sufferings like a heroine. I said the best and shortest way 
would be for her to make a will, appointing me her son’s guardian, 
when I should have full authority over him. This she did, about 
four years ago, and very shortly afterwards she died. On my signing 
a document to the purport that henceforth I undertook the duties of 
a parent to him, the authorities of the school permitted me to remove 
Hugo, to his and my great satisfaction. Since then he has been my 
companion in all my ramblings, and though I don’t wish to sound my 
own praises, I must say he looks a different fellow altogether from 
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the white-faced, pinched-looking lad whom I took away with me 
overwhelmed with grief at his mother’s death.” 

“Tn-deed!” observed Mrs. Mallory, in cold tones of intense, though 
repressed, exasperation. “ It sounds like a page from aromance. If 
my opinion were asked, I should say I could hardly tell whether he 
or you stood most in need of a guardian—of some one to control you. 
You have encumbered yourself with his entire maintenance? He is 
a pensioner on your bounty ?” 

Sebastian shook his head. Leaning his elbow upon the top of the 
piano, he remarked : 

“There is no question of ‘incumbrance.’ I love the lad. I delight 
to see him growing happier every day, and to know that his powers 
are expanding in the direction best suited to them. It is not every 
one who can secure the pleasure of enabling an artist nature to grow 
and develop in a congenial soil. As to his being a ‘ pensioner on my 
bounty,’ excuse me, mother, I mean no disrespect when I say that I 
dislike that expression intensely. If you had not used those words, I 
should not have mentioned that Hugo knows nothing at all of this. 
All he knows is that Iam his guardian. I let him live under the 
impression that I guard not only himself, but his property. And 
that impression must not be disturbed. I will not have his happiness 
embittered just when he should be able to throw aside all care for 
everything except his studies. He is intensely sensitive. I never 
approach the subject with him—you understand ?” 

“T suppose Ido. But Iconsider it the most amazing piece of folly 
Tever heard of. How do you know what he may turn out?” 

“How, indeed? At least he will have had every inducement to 
turn out well; and, unless I am much mistaken, he will do so. It is 
not only his name and lineage that is noble.” 

“T thought you were a Radical !” observed Mrs. Mallory. 

“My dear mother !” 

“That Frau von Birkenau must have been a clever woman—too 
clever for you, at any rate.” 

“Please don’t say anything against her. I would as soon say 
anything against you as against her,” said Sebastian, calmly; and 
his mother, meeting his eyes, found herself blushing for her own 
meanness. Such signs of sensibility are often reckoned hopeful. 

“Is he to be always here?” she asked quickly, to cover her 
confusion. 

“TI don’t know. He will please himself. At present England is 
new to him. He may enjoy it, or study it, until he gets tired of it; 
and then, I expect, he will go to some German musical Conservatoire, 
to study just as he pleases. I shall give him his choice.” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Mallory, with indescribable significance of tone. 
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“But, I repeat, he is never to be told of his position. I shall 
explain it all to him myself, when circumstances make it desirable. 
And I think you will get to like him, mother. He is the best- 
hearted fellow, and absolutely adores those who are kind to him. He 
is a perfect child in some ways.” 

“T don’t like young men who are like children.” 

“Well, I like Hugo. It would pain me exceedingly to have any 
misunderstanding with him,” said he, with an emphasis unusual to 
him, as he turned again to the piano, and solaced himself with a 
waltz of Schubert. 

Mrs. Mallory sat puzzling angrily over the character which daily 
baffled her more completely; its traits becoming more involved, 
enigmatical—nay, to her, insane. She considered this freak of 
his to display an eccentricity not short of insanity, but strangely 
enough she did not dare to tell him so. Did he care for any 
one? Was he so devoted to this lad, whom she disliked for his 
fantastic, unconventional habits and speech, and whom she would 
regard with contemptuous pity, as he sat, the morning long, at 
the piano, absorbed, with strange tossings of the head, and quaint, 
absent-minded wavings of the hands, and contortions of the body? 
Or was he only obstinate to have his own way, and provoke her, his 
mother ? 

At this moment the door was opened, and Hugo entered, followed 
by the butler, with tea. 

Mrs. Mallory was too much annoyed to linger over that refresh- 
ment. She drank it quickly, and went to her writing-table, where 
she turned over the papers, listening vexedly the while to the talk 
between Sebastian and Hugo—talk in which she had no sort of 
share—about music, and foreign friends, and foreign countries; 
and she heard Hugo express his rejoicing that at last he could have 
an hour of Sebastian’s company, and she heard Sebastian answer, 
that he was glad too, for that he missed his companion. And she 
knew that the tone was one of genuine affection ; that Mr. Mallory 
of the Oakenrod was perverse enough to pin his affections rather 
upon an eccentric, penniless German lad, than to make acquaintances 
which would be to his advantage; that her chance remark about 
the cleverness of the late Frau von Birkenau had been, in vulgar 
parlance, “a bad shot ”—a very bad one indeed, and that she had 
not increased her own influence by making it. 

The laughs and chaff of Hugo and Sebastian became intolerable, 
as forming a running accompaniment to reflections of this nature. 
She made another shot, this time unconsciously ; and this time she 
hit her mark, also unconsciously. Picking up a note which lay upon 
her table, she suddenly interrupted the conversation. 
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“Sebastian, here is a note—it must go to you now, I suppose. 
I have nothing more to do with these affairs.” 

He looked up; rose and came to fetch it; smiled as he took it; 
but she would not see either smile or look. 

“Tt is from Mr. Blisset,” she remarked, apparently busily arranging 
her papers. “Something about repairs. I cannot imagine what he 
wants doing, I am sure.” 

Sebastian and Hugo exchanged glances. 

“Mr. Blisset-—who may he be?” inquired Sebastian. 

“Your tenant. He lives at Stonegate, that place up at the other 
end of the town, which your great-grandfather built, and which has 
always been a great deal more trouble than profit.” 

“ How long has this Mr. Blisset been its tenant ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Eight or nine years, I think.” 

“Do you know anything about him—who he is, or where he 
comes from ?” 

“No. He is an invalid—paralysed—a most crotchety, tiresome 
person.” 

“Ah! Let me see what he says.” 

He opened the note, and his face changed as he saw the hand- 
writing. It had been addressed to Mrs. Mallory, as had probably all 
other communications on the subject. The hand was small, compact, 
and characteristic—the matter was business-like. 


“Mr. Blisset presents his compliments to Mrs. Mallory, and begs 
to inform her that the outside of his house stands in need of 
some repairs before the winter sets in. If Mrs. Mallory will have the 
kindness to send her agent, or the work-people she usually employs, 
to inspect the house, Mr. Blisset will feel extremely obliged to her.” 


Sebastian, without comment, handed the note to Hugo, who read 
it with a smile, and an excited expression which caused Mrs. Mallory 
to set him down in her own mind as a lunatic. 

“T will have it seen to!” was all Sebastian said, carefully putting 
the document into a small letter-case. 

“T should send Mitchell to make an estimate: he will do it as 
cheaply as any one,” observed Mrs. Mallory. 

“Yes, it shall be attended to,’ repeated her son. “ Now, Hugo, 
sit down to that piano, and play something—something right lively 
and soul-stirring, you will understand.” 

“T think I do,” said Hugo, smiling in an uncanny manner, as he 


placed himself at the piano, and straightway burst into a triumphal 
march. 
* * * * * 


Later, when Hugo and Sebastian were alone, the former said : 
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“ Now you can go and call, Sebastian.” 

“ Heaven forbid! I have not the least right to do so.” 

“But you would like to. Make away. Make that note about 
the repairs an excuse. Call upon Mr. Blisset, and find out what 
sort of an old party he is.” 

Sebastian said nothing, and the subject dropped. 

The next day, as they sat in Sebastian’s study, and he cut the 
leaves of a Review, he remarked : 

“T had a conversation with Myles Heywood to-day.” 

“The revolutionary weaver ?” 

“He is no weaver, ignoramus. He is a sort of head man, but 
they call him a cut-looker.” 

“A how much ?” 

“A cut-looker. Your education, like mine, has been neglected. 
But I know now what a cut-looker is. Myles Heywood is one. He 
earns forty shillings a week. It exercises the brains and the obser- 
vation, and they have time for reading and thinking, too. Myles 
Heywood reads. He has read Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilisation.’ ” 

“Indeed!” said Hugo, sitting with his head on one side, looking 
like an intelligent dog. ‘That does not raise my opinion of him. It 
is a book I hate.” 

“ He has read most of the works of John Stuart Mill.” 

*T’m glad I don’t know him so well as you do.” 

“ Tmpertinent !” 

“Can he play Beethoven's Sonatas, and paint in oils; and does he 
sing tenor, baritone, or bass ?” 

“Tsh! I tell you I take the greatest interest in the fellow. 
He knows a lot of German, too. Where he learnt it I can’t tell. 
When I asked him who taught him he flushed up, looked me straight 
in the face, and said, ‘A friend.’ So I had to beg his pardon.” 

Sebastian had thrown himself into an easy-chair, and was lighting 
a cigar. 

“Beg his pardon—why ?” 

“My dear child, you wouldn’t say to your equal, ‘ You learn 
German—who teaches you?’ and why should you say it to a cut- 
looker ?” 

“Well?” said Hugo, seeing the expression upon Sebastian’s face, 
and knowing it to be no careless one. 

“T did beg his pardon, and he said, ‘Don’t mention it.’ Then I 
asked him what he meant to do with himself while we were working 
half-time. He said he had no doubt he could manage to dispose of 
his own time, and I incautiously persisted, ‘But how? He said he 
really had not thought much about it—might he ask why I wanted 
to know? So I had to beg his pardon again.” 
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Sebastian was puffing away, with raised eyebrows. Hugo burst 
out laughing. 


“JT never heard of anything so preposterous. Why did you go 
on talking to him, if you got so vexed ?” 

“But I didn’t. I got interested. Why should the fellow dislike 
me so intensely ? What can be his object ?” 

“Sebastian! I thought you did not care a straw what any one 
thought of you. You have said so often enough.” 

“Well, and it was generally true—generally, mind you. I am 


interested against my will—personally interested. One thing I’ve: 
found out—he hates me.” 


“ Nonsense !” 

“Hold your froward tongue! You know how to play Beethoven's: 
Sonatas, and I know what I am talking about. He hates me, and I © 
have made up my mind that he shall, so to speak, eat his words— 
that is, change hisopinion. It will give me endless trouble, I 
know,” added Sebastian, knocking the ash from his cigar; “ endless 
trouble, but I will do it. I must know whether that man is master, 
or I.” 

“Oh, if it comes to that,” said Hugo, shrugging his shoulders, and 
laughing a little; “if he has excited your obstinate combative 
instincts, you will never let the poor beggar alone till he at any rate 
says that he gives in. Bless you, I know you!” 

“ He will never say he gives in unless he actually does so.” 

“ Ja, ja!” said Hugo, nodding significantly, “I know. May you 
find the game worth the candle, is the sincere wish of one who suc- 
cumbed long ago to your masterful disposition !” 

“Thanks!” laughed Sebastian. “And as I can’t begin this 
laudable campaign on the instant, I shall carry my investigations into 
another direction, that, namely, of Stonegate. I am going to call 
upon Mr. Blisset.” 

“At Stonegate—also with a view to conquest ?” inquired Hugo, 
politely, rising and walking quickly to the door, and closing it after 
him just in time for it, instead of his own person, to receive the 


large bundle of tape-tied “documents” which Sebastian wrathfully 
sent flying after him. 


Cuaprer XVII. 


DISCORD. 


THE scene once again the drawing-room of Mr. Blisset’s house ; its 
occupants, Myles and Adrienne: he just arrived; she smiling to 
receive him, and he smiling in answer, as one might smile on 
suddenly finding a flower peeping up through the snow. 
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“T rather hoped you would come to-night, to do some German,” 
said she, “ but I did not think you would come so early.” 

“We are working half-time. We began to-day,” said Myles. 

“ Half-time already? I thought there was such an enormous 
supply of cotton somewhere in the country.” 

“So there is, somewhere; but it will have to be bought with a 
price before it can be got at. Lots of other places have begun half- 
time to-day. And it’s not only that cotton is dear; there must have 
come a reaction after last year’s over-production. It was tremendous. 
There is a bad time coming for the workers; but those who can afford 


to wait, and who know how to use their chances, will make some big 
fortunes.” 


“ Some others will lose them, I think.” 

“Naturally. The one goes with the other.” 

“ But. how will you all manage when the hard times come ?” 

“We shall pull through,” said poor short-sighted Myles, little 
dreaming of the depths of misery, and what he, and such as he— 
proud, honest, self-dependent men—considered deepest degradation, 
which lay in the not far-distant future. ‘“ We shall pull through. 
If it is only half-wage we get, we shall have to do with half-doings ; 
pinch a bit, and clem a bit, and put on a good face.” 

“But,” said she gravely, “my uncle and Canon Ponsonby were 
saying the other night that the time must most likely come when 
there would be no work, and no wages.” 

“Tf the war lasts a long time, or the ports are very well blockaded, 
it may come to that,” said Myles,calmly. ‘“ But we, and a good many 
others beside us, have money laid by. We must live on that till 
better times come.” 

In six months from that time, thousands of working homes were 
stripped of every stick of furniture that could possibly be done with- 
out. Many a savings bank had collapsed. Many a stout-hearted 
toiler had to bend his proud, unwilling feet towards the relief com- 
mittee, or the guardians, and, with burning face and bursting heart 
and down-drooped head, tell his tale, and ask for “charity.” Not 
yet had the “Lancashire Lad” sent to the Times that pathetic 
account of the shame-faced girls who stopped him to ask him, “ Con 
yo help us a bit ?” that appeal which brought the tears to thousands 
of eyes of readers in every end of the earth. None of this had 
happened yet. The great “panic” had not come swooping down 
upon the land; but it was not long before the cry of the distressed 
must go up. 

Myles Heywood, after this his first half-day’s enforced idleness, 
perhaps not ill-pleased to be freed for a :* w hours, on a fine afternoon, 
from his toil, said he had no fears for the future. He felt himself 
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strong ; felt that a little pinching and “ clemming ” would do him no 
material harm, and smiled at the storm-cloud hurrying across the 
Atlantic. 

They went on talking upon different topics; but while she ques- 
tioned or answered, his jealous eyes detected some change in her. 
She was not cold to him; there was the same genial grace and 
cordiality, and yet there was a change. In a pause which presently 
ensued, a footstep passed on the flags outside. She raised her 
head quickly and looked up, with parted ‘lips and a startled 
expression. 

“Do you expect some one?” asked Myles; and so much were the 
words a part of the thought, that he scarcely knew he had spoken 
them, until she answered : 

“I—oh no! Why should I? But shall we not read some more 
of ‘Iphigenia’? Here is the book.” 

She did not look at him. There was a sudden} constrained 
expression upon her face as she opened the book, and he as suddenly 
felt his heart sink with a reasonless, aimless, lover's pang. He said 
nothing, however, but obediently began to read. But neither his 
heart nor hers was in the work, as usual. She had told him that he 
was an apt scholar; his intelligence was ready, and his ear quick, 
and attuned to the Lancashire gutturals, and its broad “a’s” and 
“u’s” found little difficulty with the corresponding German sounds. 
Myles, for his part, had treasured up that hour that she devoted to 
him once or twice a week, as if it had been some precious coin or 
gem. Then she was all attention to him; then she was thinking of 
nothing else but him and his lesson, and the idea was heavenly. 
But this very evening, for the first time, he was obliged to let himself 
understand that her attention wandered, that she sometimes scarcely 
heard what he said, and his anxiety and foreboding increased every 
moment. He was no favoured lover; he had striven assiduously to 
conceal every sign of his devotion, for fear it should annoy her, or 
repel her. He had no right to ask her why her attention strayed, 
what made her absent and distrazte, and that very fact made him the 
more sensitive to the change in her manner. 

He read on, and translated, mechanically, dreamily, till he came to 
the words: 


“Und kiinft’ge Thaten drangen wie die Sterne, 
Rings um uns her, unzihlbar aus der Nacht.” 


“*And future deeds, ” he slowly translated, while the sense of 
discord and oppression grew every moment stronger; “ ‘and future 
deeds pressed about us, out of the night, countless as the stars.’ ” 

She had not heard a word. He looked at her, with eyes that dared 
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not be reproachful, and said nothing. There was pain, there was 
embarrassment, in her expression, Then she suddenly said: 

“T want to speak to you. Let us put away this book. I want 
to tell you something that I ought to have told you before.” 

At once his face changed; the cloud fled; he turned to her with 
a smile. 

“Something you ought to have told me——” he began. 

The door was opened. Just outside they heard the voice of 
Brandon, Mr. Blisset’s old servant, saying: 

“T will see whether Mr. Blisset is at liberty, sir, if you will step in 
here.” 


Then he threw the door wide open, and announced : 

“Mr. Mallory.” 

Sebastian came into the room, and Adrienne rose, feeling like one 
in a dream, looking like a person who has received overwhelming 
news of some kind. She saw Sebastian; she felt that Myles was 
there—felt it in every fibre of her being, and while Sebastian spoke 
to her, she was only intensely conscious that Myles was gazing at 
them both; and she wondered, with an intensity that amounted to 
pain, what he was thinking of her. 

She gazed at Sebastian, as he came up to her, looking as if he saw 
no one but her, with extended hand, and she heard him as he said: 

“ Miss Blisset, I little thought, before Saturday, that I should have 
the happiness of meeting you again—in Thanshope !” 

With that their hands closed, and her voice said (with a vibration): 

“Tt is certainly long since we met. I am glad to see you again.” 

Myles had risen, with a swift, almost unconscious impulse, and was 
now in the window, leaning against it, and looking into the night, 
which was now falling fast. He closed his eyes. He felt his own 
emotion to be almost grotesque in its intensity, but it was so—he 
could not help it. The devil jealousy had seized his very heart- 
strings on the instant, and clutched them relentlessly. There was 
one thing, and one only, that he could do—having no right to call 
her to account, he could suffer in silence, and speak gently to her— 
after all, he reminded himself, she had been exquisitely kind to him, 
and he had no sort of claim upon such kindness. 

While Myles fought this silent, desperate battle with the feelings 
which urged him to rush out of the room, and leave those two together, 
Sebastian was saying : 

“T came to see Mr. Blisset on some business, and his servant asked 
me to come in here. I fear I disturb you.” 

“Not at all. May I introduce—but Mr. Heywood tells me he 


knows you already.” 


She turned to Myles, who also turned. His very emotion made 
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him rise to the occasion. Pride and self-esteem, respect and regard 
for Adrienne, modesty as to his own merits, all urged him to put on 
an outwardly calm demeanour ; and Sebastian, whatever astonishment 
he might feel, was of course far too civilised to betray it. 

“We have met already to-day, earlier,” remarked Mr. Mallory, 
courteously bowing towards the young man, who, on his part, bowed 
his head gravely and proudly, and wished his employer good evening. 
If Adrienne had not flushed up, and looked with such startled, con- 
scious eyes, and such a half-excited smile, around her, he could have 
done even more—he might have been able to force a smile too, but 
under the circumstances it was physically impossible. 

Adrienne, turning aside, as if to push forward a chair, looked at 
him, but in his then state of mind he could not understand the 
glance; all he could do was to answer it with another, of bitter, 
clouded, miserable feeling ; sorrow, pain, and a sort of premonitory 
despair. 

Sebastian did not see Adrienne’s look, but he did see this one of 
Myles’s, and it made him feel suddenly grave and doubtful. In an 
instant he understood how things were with Myles: as to Adrienne’s 
feelings he was utterly in the dark. He remembered one morning, 
when she, relieved through his efforts of great anxiety, had clasped 
his hand, and, looking up at him with brimming eyes, had said: 
“ There is nothing I would not do for you.” They had been almost 
the last words she had said to him. The day afterwards he 
had lost her. He knew nothing of what she thought of him 
now, but he realised immediately that the stiff-necked young work- 
man, whose pride and reserve resisted all his efforts to break 
through them, was over head and ears in love with the woman 
of whom he had been thinking, when he spoke to Helena Spenceley 
of “the nicest girl I ever knew.” It might be preposterous: it 
might be that young, handsome, and more than ordinarily high- 
spirited and ambitious young workman had no business to fall in love 
with young ladies in a superior position in life; but all that did not 
prevent the fact that such an occurrence had taken place before, and 
would take place again. Sebastian knew it, and, reasoning from the 
interest he himself took in Myles, did not underrate the importance of 
the discovery he had made. 

“Have you seen the evening edition of the Manchester paper?” he 
asked Myles, as he seated himself. 

“ To-night? No.” 

“The war news seems rather important. I hope our neutrality 
won’t be put in peril. It would be an everlasting disgrace to us if it 
were to be interrupted for a moment.” 

“Yes, it would,” assented Myles, dimly conscious that it was a 
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superior sophistication which was able to converse thus easily upon 
foreign affairs—under the circumstances. 

“T suppose you take a great interest in the war too ?” said Sebastian, 
turning to Adriennne. 

“Yes,” she replied. “Mr. Heywood and I have the audacity to 
dispute even with my uncle sometimes.” 

“Mr. Blisset is your uncle ?” 

“Yes. Oh! I forgot you could not know; I live with him here. 
Have you known him before ?” 

“Never. But I find he is my tenant. I came to see him on a 
matter of business, and “ 

“Will you step into the other room, sir?” interrupted Brandon, 
coming in. 

Sebastian rose. 

“Shall I see you again?” he asked, stooping a little towards 
Adrienne, who looked up to him with the same distinct, though well- 
repressed, agitation or excitement of some kind in her face. 

“Tt will depend upon how long you stay; Ido not know,” said 
she; and her voice was not calm and deliberate, as usual. 

Myles sat still, his face composed, watching those two; realising 
her grace and beauty, and his charm of manner, and all those advan- 
tages in the background. No girl—he felt it keenly—need be 
ashamed of the fact that she had fallen captive to the wooing of 
Sebastian Mallory. His heart grew heavier and colder. 

“Then I will say good evening, in case I do not see you again,” 
said Sebastian. 

They shook hands, and Mallory followed the waiting Brandon. 

Then they were left alone. Adrienne’s face had changed; the 
excitement had gone from it; it was pale; the glow had faded; her 
voice sounded tired when she spoke. 

“When Mr. Mallory came,” she said, forcing a smile, “I was just 
going to explain to you that I knew him—or rather, had known him 
afew years ago. It was curious that he should call at that very 
moment.” 

“Yes,” said Myles, in a voice colourless as her own. 

“Once he was very kind,” she pursued, “when my father was in 
trouble. He saved me a great deal of anxiety and distress.” 

“ Yes,” again assented Myles. “Iam sure he is very considerate, 
and means to do right.” 

“You think so! Then your opinion has changed ?” 

“Yes, very much. He is not at all the kind of man I supposed 
him to be.” 

“Tam glad you have discovered that. Iam sure you and he will 
get on, now that the misunderstanding is cleared up.” 
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Myles rose, smiling rather a faint, miserable smile. He felt it 
impossible not to give one little thrust in the midst of the agony 
he was himself enduring. 

“ You know I am hot-tempered, and, I am afraid, prejudiced,” said 
he, quietly; “but if you had mentioned to me that you knew Mr. 
Mallory, and that he was not the kind of man I supposed, I should— 
perhaps I might have behaved more rationally.” 

Adrienne stood speechless. She made neither apology nor excuse. 
When he said good night, she put out her hand silently, and did not 
meet his eyes. His own manner was quite to coldness. Thus they 
parted. Myles, as he walked home, could not forget the verse from 
‘Iphigenia,’ which he had laboriously translated : 


“Und kiinft’ge Thaten drangen wie die Sterne, 
Rings um uns her, unzihlbar aus der Nacht.” 


In that moment he doubted bitterly whether any deeds, whether 
anything but woes, lay for him in the future. 

Meanwhile Adrienne was left alone to reflect upon the situation, to 
think of Sebastian’s smile, and of Myles Heywood’s pale face and 
glowing eyes; and, after due reflection, either to congratulate or com- 


miserate herself, as she thought most appropriate. 


Cuaptrer XVII. 


“MAY MY MOTHER CALL UPON you?” 


Mr. Mattory contrived to make his visit so delightful to Mr. Blisset: 
that that gentleman pressed him, with an eagerness unwonted to him, 
to remain a little longer; and Sebastian, hoping each moment to see 
Adrienne appear, continued in his place. 

At last she came into the room; but she had brought her work 
with her, and, after a few sentences of courtesy, amiable but mean- 
ingless, she took a chair a little apart, and sat in almost entire silence, 
while the two men discussed, first politics, and then, when each had 
taken the length of the other’s foot on that topic, science and 
philosophy. 

Sebastian, whether intentionally or not, showed himself in his best 
mood, and putting aside both cynicism and indifference, discussed the 
subjects earnestly, and incidentally displayed how much thought and 
attention he had really given to them. 

Mr. Blisset, greatly delighted at finding so cultivated a listener, 
was also in a happier and more hopeful mood than usual. Adrienne’s 
eyes were fixed upon that monotonous embroidery. It is to be 
presumed that she did not see the repeated glances, half of inquiry, 
half of surprise, with which Sebastian’s eyes continually sought her 
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face. He knew that she could talk on such subjects. Mr. Blisset’s 
reiterated appeal to her—“ Eh, Adrienne?” “Don’t you think so, my 
dear ?”—showed Sebastian that she was not accustomed to sit in 
silence at the feet of even so great a philosopher as her uncle; and 
yet she was silent now, merely answering when spoken to, as briefly 
as possible. 

At length came a pause, and Sebastian hastened to make use of it. 

“ How do you like England, Miss Blisset ?” 

“T can hardly say, seeing that I only know Thanshope.” 

*“Thanshope, then, as compared with the Continent in general ?” 

“T like it,” said Adrienne, “ because I have found a home in it, and 
because I am useful to some one—am I not, uncle ?” 

“ Necessary, my dear, necessary.” 

“There, you see! necessary !” said Adrienne. 

“But you used to rejoice so intensely in the sunshine, and the 
poetry, and the beauty of those foreign lands.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Wetzlar, for instance. Do you remember how delighted you 
were? how you sat dreaming by Goethe’s Brunnen, and how you 
seated yourself in Lotte Buff’s parlour, and looked round, and could 
scarcely speak ?” 

“ Ah, yes!” said Adrienne, her eyes lighting up at the remembrance, 
and a smile stealing over her face; “but that was very enchanted 
ground, you know.” 

“ And you struck a few chords on that piano; that ‘old, tuneless 
instrument,’ on which Goethe had played to Lotte, and then drew 
back, quite ashamed of your own audacity—you must remember ?” 

“Did I ever say I did not remember?” said Adrienne, a tremor in 
her voice, as she looked up and found Sebastian leaning forward, his 
chin in his hand, and his eyes fixed upon her face. 

Something in the expression of those eyes seemed to cause Adrienne 
some emotion. Her colour rose. Mr. Blisset had opened a newspaper 
which his servant had brought in, and was apparently buried behind 
it. Sebastian, his eyes still fixed upon the young lady’s troubled face, 
said softly : 

“Don’t you think Wetzlar was the most sunshiny place you were 
ever in ?” . 

“ At least the sun began to shine for me there,” she said quickly, 
and looking towards him with a sudden, deeper glance than before. 

He smiled. 

“T think, for me too.” Then, seeing that she looked still more 
downcast, he added: “ But we shall meet again, I hope, and then we 
can discuss those old days. I was going to ask, have you many 
friends here ?” 
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“Scarcely any. My uncle does not visit. We know Canon 
Ponsonby, and Mrs. Ponsonby called upon me, and was very kind. 
Then I have a few friends of my own peculiar kind, you know.” 

“I know. Old apple-women at street-corners; working-people ; 
unhappy youths who want a few lessons in this and that—eh ?” 

“Yes,” said Adrienne, smiling. 

“Then Myles Heywood is not counted amongst your friends ?” said 
Sebastian, composedly, glancing aside at Mr. Blisset, to assure himself 
that that gentleman was absorbed in his newspaper. 

“Yes, he is,” said Adrienne, raising her head. “He is a friend 
both of my uncle’s and mine.” 

“Ts it allowable to ask how you made his acquaintance ?” 

Adrienne suddenly crimsoned, while Sebastian unkindly continued 
steadfastly to watch her. He had been piecing different facts and 
inferences together in his mind, and was rather anxiously awaiting 
her answer. 

“Tt is not allowable?” he said. “I beg your pardon.” 

“ Yes, it is, quite,” retorted she, somewhat recovering herself. “I 
met Myles Heywood a few weeks ago, not more. I used to have some 
work that I did at the public reading-room, and he used to read there 
too. He rendered me a very kind service on one occasion, and has 
been a friend and a visitor here ever since.” 

Sebastian bowed politely. 

“He interested me,” said he, with a rather ambiguous smile. “I 
wished to know more of him; but he declines every advance I make 

to him.” 

Adrienne was silent. Sebastian, with a laudable thirst for infor- 
mation, went on, in the same calm, matter-of-fact voice : 

“T begin to think that in his case appearances deceive me” 
(Adrienne looked rapidly up and down again). “There is something 
wonderfully attractive about his face and manner. He appears so 
very superior to his class, and yet I begin to fancy there must be 
some fatal defect of temper—some moral want.” 

“You are mistaken,” said she, in a voice which, though low, was 
so clear and decided as to startle Sebastian. The information he 
wished for appeared to be readily forthcoming—whether it were of a 
pleasant nature or not, he could hardly yet say. 

“You think so? You think it is not mere churlishness ?” he said, 
purposely using a strong word. 

“ He has not a grain of the churl in him.” 

“Indeed! Then he must have well-developed imitative faculties,” 
said Sebastian, with a politely sceptical accent, which he had often 
found useful as a conversational weapon. It was successful upon this 
occasion. Adrienne answered quickly : 
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“You must not think him churlish. It would be a grievous mistake 
to make. He has a most generous disposition, You should see him 
at home with his sister and his cripple brother—they are friends of 
mine too, and his deaf friend, Harry Ashworth. You would not 
misjudge him then. Those people know his heart, as it is—and they 
all adore him. Churlish—no!” 

“Well, does he behave in such an extraordinary way to Mr. Blisset ? 
Does he look at him as if he would say, ‘Thus far, and no further. 
Keep your distance, if you please ?’” 

“To my uncle—oh no! He is very fond of him, and very respect- 
ful to him,” said Adrienne, demurely, a curious little smile quivering 
about the corners of her mouth. 

“Then why does he select myself as the object of his hatred—for I 
am sure he does hate me ?” 

“ He—because Fe 

“ Because ?” 

“T cannot explain. Only he does not hate you.” 

“T am convinced you could tell me all about it if you would, so as 
you will not I must find it out in my own way. I am determined I 
will learn the reason of his aversion to me—and will overcome it.” 

“Oh, don’t! Pray let him alone. He is best let alone.” 

Sebastian smiled. 

“You seem to be well acquainted with what is best for him— 
though you have only known him a few weeks. Ifyou have suc- 
ceeded in making a friend of him, why should not I ?” 

“T would not go too far. Remember, he, as well as you, has a 
right to choose his own friends, and if he does not choose you for 
one of them, you have no right to : 

“Tmportune him? No. You are quite right,” he said, rising. 
“ But—there is society of a different stamp from Myles Heywood, 
even in Thanshope. Would you have any objection to my mother 
calling upon you?” 

“Mrs. Mallory—objection? Not the least. I should be delighted. 
But don’t you think, if she had wished for my acquaintance, she would 
have called before ?” 

“She was ignorant that you lived here. She thought Mr . Blisset’s 
household was quite without ladies. I expect she will call upon you 
within the next few days.” 

“T shall be happy to see her,” said Adrienne, politely, but not 
enthusiastically ; and he could read nothing from her eyes, as they 

answered his inquiring gaze. She roused her uncle from his abstrac- 
tion, and Sebastian dropped her hand with a smile. After all, he 
told himself, it was absurd to think seriously of Myles Heywood as a 
rival—quite absurd. A high cultivation like Adrienne’s—and how 
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different she was from;that little dark-eyed Helena, with her vehemence 
and her disorganised ideas as to women’s rights and man’s selfishness 
—could surely never feel any real affinity with that untamed, untu- 
tored specimen of humanity, Myles Heywood. There might be 
plenty of force about him, but force without culture is apt to get 
uncomfortable. 

Amidst earnest requests from Mr. Blisset that he would speedily 
renew his visit, and equally earnest assurances on his part that he 
would do so, Sebastian departed. 

* ~* * * * 

In the Oakenrod drawing-room, Mrs. Mallory by the fire, with a 
novel and the feathery screen; Hugo gloating over a copy of the 
original edition of Bewick’s ‘ Birds,’ the like of which treasure, he 
considered, he had never seen before; for the rest, silence. 

“You have been out all the evening?” inquired Mrs. Mallory, 
languidly, as she looked up. 

“Yes, I have been"at Mr. Blisset’s.” 

Hugo looked up. 

“Mother, do you ever call at Mr. Blisset’s house ?” 

“No. Soon after he came, I called; but his man-servant told me 
that he was a great invalid, and saw no one.” 

“ He is certainly a great invalid. But there is a Miss Blisset.” 

“Ts he a,widower?” asked Mrs. Mallory, struck by something in 
her son’s tone, dimly conscious of some impending unpleasantness in 
store for herself. 

“She is his niece. She came to live with him some two years or 
eighteen months ago. I was delighted to renew my acquaintance 
with her.” 

“Then you had met her before ?” 

“Yes; at Coblentz, and at Wetzlar, on the Lahn.” 

Sebastian was at the present moment leaning on the top of his 
mother’s chair, which was a deep, roomy easy-chair of a bygone 
day. As he spoke he took the feathery screen out of her hand and 
fanned her with it a little. She wished he would notdoso. It might 
not make it more really difficult to resist him, but it made her look 
very ungracious ; it must look ungracious in a mother to deny favours 
to a son who asked them in so seductive a manner. 

Mrs. Mallory thought there were certain points upon which she 
would never give in; but even while she thought it, and Sebastian’s 
hand waved the screen to and fro, and his voice gently continued to 
speak—even then, she had an indefinable sensation of being managed 
—that power was slipping from her hands into his. But she could 
say nothing until he had in some way committed himself; and he 
had a most provoking habit of not committing himself. 

VOL. LVI. 
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“She is as clever and accomplished in her way as her uncle is in 
his,” Sebastian went on; “and she is, in addition, a most charming 
young lady. She has no friends here—and she is s0 different from 
the Thanshope people—much more in your style than that vehement 
little Miss Spenceley,” he added, while Hugo looked on from afar 
and laughed in his sleeve. “I am sure you would like her if you 
knew her, and I want you to be so kind as to call upon her.” 

“Call upon her! Call upon a person I know nothing about! 
Really, Sebastian, I wonder at you !” 

“My dear mother, she is not in the least what you would describe 
as a ‘person.’ yen your critical taste will pronounce her a 
thorough lady when you see her.” 

“ How is it nobody else has called upon her ?” 

“Some one else has. Mrs. Ponsonby has called upon her. But I 
want you to call upon her. You really would oblige me exceedingly, 
mother, if you would.” 

“And therefore I must, I suppose. That appears to be the rule 
by which the young judge the old in the present day,” said Mrs. 
Mallory, a little acidly. 

Sebastian had come round to the other side, and was leaning against 
the mantelpiece, and as Mrs. Mallory concluded her remark she 
looked at her son, and her son looked at her. If he had only been 
talking about Helena Spenceley! But it was merely some Miss 
Blisset. She thought she would refuse. But at that moment the 
idea struck her that she might even serve her own aims by con- 
senting conditionally. 

Scarcely two days before, Sebastian had treated, first with levity 
and contempt, and then with downright repugnance, the prospect of 
dining at the Spenceleys’ house, or cultivating their further acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. Mallory had at that moment in her pocket a note, in 
Helena’s handwriting, requesting the pleasure of the company of Mrs. 
and Mr. Mallory, and that of Mr. von Birkenau, to dinner ten days 
hence. 

“Tf I go out of my way to make new acquaintances, about whom 
I care nothing in the world, it is only fair that you should put 
yourself a little out of the way too, Sebastian.” 

“Perfectly fair. As how?” 

“We are invited to dine at the Spenceleys on the —th. If you 
don’t go there, and behave civilly to my friends, I really don’t see 
how I can encourage yours, about whom I know nothing, to come 
here, or go to see them myself.” 

“T quite grasp the importance of the situation,” said Sebastian, 
with that placid politeness which exasperated Mrs. Mallory beyond 
bounds, because she did not know into what language to translate it. 
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“Tf you will call upon Miss Blisset within the next day or two—I 
mean a proper call, you know, with an intimation that you would 
like her to return it, and so on—I will go to any amount of Spenceley 
spreads, be they never so gorgeous, and will listen to Miss Spenceley’s 
diatribes with the utmost resignation. There will be the contrast 
to think of.” 

This was not very encouraging behaviour; but it was the best to 
be extracted from her very “trying” son, and Mrs. Mallory had to 
accept it, merely remarking : 

“If your friend Miss Blisset has anything like the good qualities 
of Helena, I shall be surprised.” 

“No, she has not,” said Sebastian. “Miss Spenceley has one 
hundred thousand golden virtues—not to mention others of a less 
tangible character—of a kind that Adrienne Blisset knows nothing 
about.” 

Mrs. Mallory made a note of the “ Adrienne Blisset,” and began to 
feel an intense dislike to that young lady. 

But the bargain had been struck. On the third day after the 
treaty had been, so to speak, signed, Mrs. Mallory called out her 
horses and called out her men, and drove in state to see and over- 
whelm Miss Blisset. 

She saw her; but the overwhelming remained still a dream of the 
future. Adrienne’s utter freedom from embarrassment in the presence 
of Mrs. Mallory, of the Oakenrod, might be in bad taste, but it could 
not very well be commented upon. She parried all her visitor's 
hidden thrusts upon the subject of Sebastian with a cool adroitness 
which called forth her visitor’s reluctant admiration, and behaved 
altogether with an ease and an address which was the more re- 
prehensible in that it seemed so perfectly natural. 

“But it could not have been natural,” reflected Mrs. Mallory, as 
she drove away. “The attention, after Sebastian’s calling there and 
finding her, was so marked. I think she is the most consummate 
little actress I ever met, anywhere.” 


CuaprTer XIX. 
“‘T DREAMT I DWELT IN MARBLE HALLS.” 


CasttE Hix, the Spenceley mansion, was a large, new, imposing 
residence of red brick, with massive stone facings. It had been the 
dwelling of Mr. Spenceley and his family for some six or seven years, 
and it was within these walls that Helena sat in captivity, and 
groaned alternately over the selfishness of men and the mean-spirited- 
ness of women. 

On the appointed evening, Mrs. Mallory, her son and Hugo, were 
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driven to this mansion, and ushered into the drawing-room. It was 
an apartment vast in dimensions, lofty, dazzling, perfectly square, 
perfectly gorgeous, and more than perfectly uncomfortable. 

Some ten or twelve persons were collected somewhere amidst the 
mass of gorgeous carpet, hangings, furniture, and dazzling crystal 
drops which seemed to blend and combine in a determined and 
successful effort to crush and annihilate the human portion of the 
scene. Sebastian and Hugo saw Mrs. Mallory sail up to a massive- 
looking lady in purple satin, white lace, and unlimited jewellery of 
florid design and great brilliance. This lady she greeted almost 
affectionately. Was she not Helena’smother? and did not Mrs. 
Mallory herself regard Helena almost as a daughter? Having 
introduced Sebastian and Hugo, Mrs. Mallory turned to Mr. Spenceley, 
while the young men bowed themselves before the mistress of the 
house. 

She said she was very glad to see them. Then she told Sebastian 
that she had heard a great deal about him, and then she looked 
hurriedly around for “ Mr. Spenceley.” 

That gentleman, who had been exchanging courtesies in a loud 
and blatant voice with Mrs. Mallory, now began to welcome Sebastian 
to his native place, also in a loud and blatant manner. 

“Well, sir, ’m glad to see you. Come home just in the nick of 
time, you have. You’vea grand opportunity for making your fortune 
now. Gad! But it’s providential, this American business! We 
shall get rid of some of our surplus stock now. It'll give us a pull 
over our work-people too, at last; and not before we need it. The 
fellows were getting beyond everything, eh ?” 

Sebastian, his calm and serious eyes quietly scanning the strong, if 
coarse, under-bred face of the man before him, merely said that he 
was quite new to this kind of thing. He had not considered the 
subject in that light at all. . 

“Well, I should advise you to do so as soon as possible then, or 
you'll lose your chance,” shouted Mr. Spenceley, whose voice was 
elevated so as to drown entirely those of the rest of the company, 
while his wife timidly looked on, her florid face set gravely, and her 
eyes round and staring with a sort of anxious attentiveness. 

Sebastian foresaw that he would have to take her in to dinner, and 
he glanced at her now and then, wondering what he should say to her 
—how keep up some kind of a conversation. She was a tall, stout, 
matronly woman; once she must have been an extremely handsome 
lass. Her black hair was still abundant, and had something of the 
waviness of Helena’s; her eyes, too, were dark. She was as tall as 
her daughter, but more lymphatic in temperament. 

Helena probably inherited her beauty from her mother, and her 
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vehemence from her father. Mrs. Spenceley was accustomed to roll 
in her carriage through Bridgehouse and Lower Place, suburbs of 
Thanshope, and to look from her elevation upon the extensive matrons 
who stood at their cottage doors, exchanged gossip, and scolded their 
ingenuous offspring, sporting in the road before them; but her 
nature was the same as theirs. Denude her of her silks and satins, 
attire her in a cotton or linsey gown, with bare arms and a large apron, 
her hair twisted up into a knot behind, and her head capless; a 
cottage full of cares and unruly children, a rough “ measter” to make 
and mend and “do” for, and she would have been indistinguishable 
from those other matrons. She would have fallen back into the old 
ways quite genially and naturally; she would have been what she 
certainly was not under existing arrangements—happy. 

For Mrs. Spenceley was unhappy in her riches and greatness; she 
could remember quite distinctly the days when Spenceley had been 
overlooker at one of the great Thanshope factories, and she had done 
the work of the house, and brought up the children single-handed, 
and been happy—and not genteel. She remembered the sudden leap 
into prosperity, the gradually increasing establishment, Helena 
dismissed to a fashionable boarding-school, and Fred to a private and 
select academy, where he was to learn how to become a gentleman— 
that short, easy, and every-day process, where, as a matter of fact, he 
had drunk in one lesson, and one only, namely, that a fellow whose 
father has money, and who will one day have money himself, need not 
know or do, or be anything—except rich. Mrs. Spenceley remem- 
bered how servants, of whom she stood in awe, had accumulated 
around her; how she had had to leave her kitchen to their tender 
mercies; how she had found that she must not handle a duster, or 
have an opinion as to the merits of the heave-shoulder or the wave- 
breast any longer; until she had got a magnificent housekeeper, in 
black silk and a lace cap, who was fully conscious of the primordial 
fact that large and wealthy establishments only existed in order that 
she might domineer over one of them. How Helena was returned 
upon her hands, a “finished” young lady, ignorant, as it seemed to 
Mrs. Spenceley in her own ignorance, of the very elements of a 
womanly education—unable to keep house, to cook, to sew, even to 
distinguish ribs of beef from sirloin. She had ventured, mildly, to utter 
some of her woe to the father, who had said: “Pooh! Let the lass 
alone. She'll never need to know such things. She shall marry a 
lord! Only don’t let her cross me and she'll do.” And Helena had 
been suffered to trample upon the domestic arts, and to throw herself, 
with all the energy of one who has nothing to do with herself, into 
all sorts of questions about which her active brain made her curious, 
while her unfinished education left her profoundly ignorant of their 
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practical bearings. She had no female friends except Mrs. Mallory 
and Miss Mereweather, a conspicuous friend and upholder of “the 
cause.” She loved Mrs. Mallory, because that lady was kind to her, 
and was by no means a nonentity; and she adored Miss Mereweather 
because of her talents, or what seemed to Helena her talents. 

Friends at home the girl had none. Fred had one of those hope- 
lessly dense natures which may be called the complacently brutal— 
nothing in the way of friendship or sympathy was to be had from 
him. Her father—Helena, in her intercourse at school with girls of 
good family and social surroundings, had learnt to know that her 
father’s manners and language were to be abhorred, while, had he 
been a Sir Charles Grandison in the matter of deportment, his coarse 
bullying and ferocious bantering of her mother would alone have 
made the hot-spirited girl almost hate him. 

And Fred—his mother stood in profound awe of him ; his talk, his 
slang, his ways in general; and she was the one soul on earth, except 
himself, who was firmly convinced of the fact that Frederick Spenceley 
was at once a finished gentleman and a consummate man of -the 
world. 

As Sebastian sat watching his hostess, and partly divining some of 
these facts, a voice at his elbow roused him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Mallory. You look as if you were dreaming.” 

Looking quickly round, he saw Helena standing close beside him, 
smiling as frankly as if no misunderstanding had ever existed between 
them, as if they had not quarrelled violently within two hours of first 
seeing each other. How lovely she was! None but a very lovely 
woman could have stood the dull ivory satin dress she wore, fitting 
tight in the waist, without a fold or a crease; and, in an age of 
voluminous, portentous crinolines, trailing straight and long behind 
her. She wore a black lace fichu, and elbow sleeves with black lace 
ruffles falling from them. The fichu was fastened with a golden 
brooch; beyond that was not a ribbon, not a frill, not a jewel or a 
flower about her. And her beauty came triumphant through the 
ordeal. 

They had parted on decidedly evil terms, and he was surprised now 
to find that she welcomed him cordially, and smiled as she took the 
chair beside him. 

“Tm afraid I was very cross the other night,” said she, with a 
sunny smile. “But I thought you had treated me badly, and I am 
going to have my revenge to-night, and show you that I am in 
earnest. My greatest friend, Laura Mereweather, has most fortunately 
been able to come just when I invited her. Wasn’t that wonderful ?” 

“T am prepared to say that it was; but I don’t yet know why.” 
“You know Miss Mereweather ; by name, at least ?” 
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“To my shame I must confess that I never even heard of her 
before.” 

“What an extraordinary thing! She has a European reputation.” 

“You astonish me! For what ?” 

“As being the most advanced female thinker, and the greatest 
benefactor to her sex, of her time.” 

Sebastian’s face fell, as he looked round the room. 

“These very intellectual women have often nothing remarkable in 
their personal appearance,” said he. “ Would you believe that, of the 
several young ladies I see seated about the room, I could not say 
which I should suppose to be Miss Mereweather.” 

“ That,” said Helena impressively, “that slight girl, all intellect, 
and mind, and spirit, talking to my brother—that is Laura!” 

“Ts it really?” he said, his eyes falling upon the ethereal-looking 
being described by Helena. 

He saw a thin, nervous-looking girl—a girl with not a bad face, if 
it could not be called absolutely handsome. She too was dressed, like 
Helena, in a tightly fitting robe with undistended skirts, but her 
dress was black. She wore an eyeglass, looked restlessly around, and 
had a deep contralto voice. There was nothing alarming in her 
appearance ; she looked, thought Sebastian, as if she would have made 
an excellent head-mistress of a large school, the matron of an hospital, 
or some authority of that description. 

“She is a woman of powerful individuality, I should say,” he 
remarked. ' 

“Ts she not? After dinner she shall talk to you.” 

“Oh, you are very kind! I wouldn’t trouble her for the world.” 

“Tt is no trouble. Nothing done for the cause would be a trouble 
to Laura; and then'you must be enlightened. You must learn that 
ours is not a cause to be treated with levity. You must be punished 
for what you did and said the other night,” said Helena. 

“TI submit; but—I am sure you could talk just as well,” said 
Sebastian, resignedly. 

“Ah, if I could!” said Helena, gazing with admiring devotion 
towards her friend. 

“Ts there not an immensity of power and force about her ?” she 
said enthusiastically. “Laura has several times been mistaken for a 
man—by persons who have heard her voice, and her remarks, without 
seeing her.” 

“Has she? How excessively annoying for her!” said Sebastian, 
with feeling. 

“Annoying! It pleases her, as a testimony to her power, and as a 
proof that there is no real disparity in the respective capacities of men 
and women. Of course, when it is known that books or pictures have 
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been written or painted by women, all hope of fair and impartial 
criticism is over.” . 

“Ts it? Well, I was looking at the question from another point of 
view. I thought that if Miss Mereweather disapproves so strongly of 
men in general, it would annoy her to be mistaken for one of that 
odious and inferior sex; and, moreover, would only be a sign of how 
very different she must be from most women.” 

“She is very superior to most women; if that is what you mean, I 
concede the point willingly.” 

“Well, if such a superior woman is often mistaken for a man, is 
not that a piece of negative evidence of the inferiority of women in 
general ?” he asked politely. 

Helena’s face had flushed again. 

“ As I said, Laura shall talk to you. She will argue much better 
than I can. I do not pretend to her abilities. And there is Parsons 
announcing dinner,” added Helena hastily, her colour mounting still 
higher as she caught Sebastian’s eyes fixed with a grave yet not un- 
kindly expression upon her face. 

He rose to offer Mrs. Spenceley his arm, and stood with her, watch- 
ing the couples as they filed out of theroom. Yes, Helena was lovely, 
and not all her wild talk, not even her enthusiastic admiration for 
Miss Mereweather, could make her otherwise. 

He looked absently on, as first his mother and Mr. Spenceley went 
by ; next a gorgeous dowager, whose tribal name and standing were 
unknown to him, but whom he distinctly heard saying something 
about “the ’oist at the Lang’um ’otel,” as she swept past on the arm 
of a flaccid-faced, red-haired, meek-looking man, pertaining to the 
goodly company of cotton-spinners. The wife of the said cotton- 
spinner followed next, with a gentle-looking incumbent—he who 
ministered to the spiritual needs of Mr. Spenceley and his family. 
More couples followed. Fred Spenceley with Miss Mereweather— 
more gorgeous dowagers and resplendent spinsters, and more of the 
native young men, leading the same to the banquet, and, at last, 
Helena, in her creamy robes, with Hugo. 

“The lucky young dog!” thought Sebastian, resignedly, as Hugo's 
eyes met his, and the lad smiled rather triumphantly, in the full con- 
sciousness that he was leading out the prettiest woman in the room. 

Was she talking women’s rights now? Sebastian wondered, as he 
silently brought up the rear with the equally silent Mrs. Spenceley. 
No! She was laughing with Hugo, like any other pleasant, well- 
conditioned girl, and asking him to tell her exactly how he spelt his 
name, and if it had any particular meaning. 

“For I know nothing about German, you know, except a translation 
of the ‘ Sorrows of Werther,’ which I thought very funny.” 
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“ And I do not know much about English,” said Hugo, much 
delighted with his own good fortune, “but I can understand yours, 
sehr gut—I mean, very well. You speak so clearly—it is different 
from the London people.” 

“ Not bad for a first attempt, old boy!” thought Sebastian, smiling 
as they entered the celebrated dining-room of Castle Hill, with its 
pictures and bronzes, and statuary, all of the very best, and “ bought 
by people who understood such things,” as Mr. Spenceley was wont 
modestly to say, when any one praised any of his artistic treasures. 

Mrs. Spenceley did not look like a person who would have exactly 
a discriminating taste in the matter of genre-paintings, or landscape, 
but Sebastian broke the silence between them by remarking on a 
little picture hanging opposite to him. 

“Yes; it’s by a person called Ansdell, I believe,” said Mrs. Spence- 
ley. “They say it’s very good; but for my part I’m no judge of such 
things.” 

Sebastian bowed, and then, thinking that perhaps local topics 
might prove more successful than artistic ones, said he feared that 
distress was already beginning amongst the work-people. 

Mrs. Spenceley turned with some vivacity to her guest. 

“You're right, Mr. Mallory. If it goes on as it is doing it'll 
break some ’earts before all’s over.” 

“Do you visit much amongst them ?” 

“Not so much as I could wish. There’s some of the poor creatures 
will soon be fair clemming—starving,I mean.” Mrs. Spenceley sank 
her voice, and every now and then her eye turned with a little nervous, 
wavering glance towards her lord at the other end of thetable. “You 
see, I shouldn’t like to go amongst them so much without I could keep 
them a bit. I should like to have a soup-kitchen!” she added with 
feeling ; “but Spenceley doesn’t quite approve of it. He says that 
many of them have money laid by, and he’s of opinion that we must 
let them help themselves a bit before we begin to help them.” 

“From a politico-economical point of view Mr. Spenceley is perhaps 
right,” said Sebastian, glancing down the table at the red-faced, 
coarse-featured man, with the heavy jaw not devoid of cruelty; and 
noting that same jaw reproduced even more obtrusively and un- 
pleasantly in the son ; scarcely at all in the daughter, or at least only 
in a manner which gave an expression of decision to the charming 
mouth. 

“T know nothing about politics,” said Mrs. Spenceley ; “ and you may 
mark my words—those that’s starving will want bread—not politics.” 

“Certainly they will. Unfortunately you often cannot give them 
the one without a good deal of the other.” 

“Tdare say. But if the war doesn’t stop soon we shall have to do 
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something, if it was only to try and teach the poor women to make 
the most of their bits of stuff. Most of them are no housekeepers to 
speak of. They can spin and weave, but they can’t make home com- 
fortable, and after all that’s the chief thing. But,” she added, 
suddenly remembering different reports she had heard of Sebastian, 
and Helena’s contemptuous announcement that he was a fop, who 
thought the world was made for his amusement, and that there was 
nothing in life worth the trouble of being earnest about, “you won’t 
be much interested in these kind of things, Mr. Mallory.” 

“Qn the contrary, I am much interested in it. Your idea makes 
me wonder if something could not be done. If some schools, or 
something of that kind, could be established,* if some of the ladies of 
the town would take it up—my mother and you, for example, Mrs. 
Spenceley—and make it unneccessary for those poor girls to be 
wandering about, laughing and making fun of people in the streets, 
as I saw them the other day. And your daughter—I should think 
Miss Spenceley would find the work congenial.” 

“Helena!” echoed the mother, shaking her head. “It’s of no use 
talking about her, Mr. Mallory. She has always some fresh craze in 
her head, and nevera useful one. That horrid Miss Mereweather has 
been the ruin of her.” 

Sebastian repressed a smile. 

‘Tf she only would turn to something useful!” lamented Mrs. 
Spenceley, “but with these ridiculous ideas about women being 
better than men, and ail that—and she can’t even make a shirt for 
her father or a pudding for her brother. Oh, but I beg your pardon 
—only I do often tell her that she would never make a good 
wife with these ideas—not if she had millions of pounds and was the 
prettiest girl in England.” 

Though Mrs. Spenceley threw back her head and spoke in a tone 
of annoyance, yet Sebastian clearly distinguished an accent of pride 
in her voice. The homely mother then was not altogether displeased 
with her wilful, brilliant girl. 

“ And what does she say to that?” he asked, looking at Hugo and 
Helena, who seemed to be greatly enjoying some remarkably good 
joke; and he thought: “The prettiest girl in England! At least 
she might hold her own amongst a dozen of the prettiest.” 

“Qh, she says she never will be married, and that nonsense. I tell 
her to wait until Mr. Right comes, and then we shall hear a different 
song. I wish he would, I’m sure,” she added fervently, “before she 


* An apology is herewith offered to the Manchester Central Committee, 
for thus putting into the mouth of a fictitious individual their excellent 
proposals for the schools which were of so much benefit in most of the 
distressed districts. 
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gets spoiled. She has a right good heart, has Helena, if only a giddy 
head.” 

Sebastian did not answer. He was still looking towards Hugo and 
Helena, and felt intensely conscious of the ripple of laughter which 
scarcely ceased between them. It was impossible that women’s rights, 
or any such bristly, hateful topic could be causing that delighted look 
on Hugo’s dark, artist face; could call that gracious curve to Helena’s 
red lips. Hugo threw himself with passion into the joy of the 
moment, as Sebastian knew: Helena seemed to have something of his 


eager, inflammable temperament. At least they appeared to be very 
happy together. 
* * * 2 * 

Dinner over; a group of four, congregated in a corner. Helena 
on a sofa, with Hugo beside her: Sebastian and Miss Mereweather 
facing one another in chairs, and the cross-examination about to begin. 
Helena had wished to leave Sebastian and Miss Mereweather to 
fight it out alone, but he had meekly suggested that it was not fair 
to make him confront the most remarkable woman of her age 
entirely without support; and Hugo adding his petition, Helena had 
consented to be present at the discussion. 

Helena seated herself, opened her fan, and said : 

“Now, Laura dear, Mr. Mallory would like to know your views on 
the Woman Question.” 

She avoided meeting the look of sorrowful amazement and reproach 
with which Sebastian heard this decidedly exaggerated announcement, 
and Laura replied : 

“T should first wish to know Mr. Mallory’s own views upon that 
subject—the subject, I may say, of the present age.” 

“They are soon stated,” said Sebastian. “I have none.” 

“Then there is some hope for you,” said Miss Mereweather, with 
rather a pitying smile. 

“Tam glad of that. At the same time, I should like to know in 
which direction the hope shows itself.” 

“Your frank acknowledgment of your utter ignorance of the 
question is a great point in your favour. As you have no views at 
all upon it, you are the more likely to be able to receive just ones 
when they are offered to you.” 

“T have some preconceived ideas upon the matter of logic and 
reasonableness, common sense, and all that kind of thing. Will that 
be against me in this case, do you think ?” 

“T dislike flippancy,” said Laura. 

“T did not mean to be flippant. I merely wished for information.” 

“We will take the suffrage first,” said Miss Mereweather, raising 
her voice somewhat, as if to scatter such irrelevant remarks to the 
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winds. “Are you in favour of extending the franchise to women— 
I mean women-householders and ratepayers ?” 

“On what grounds ?” 

“On the only grounds on which they can claim it; on the grounds 
that they are mentally, morally, and, in the practical affairs of the 
world, the equal of man; and that, as they bear equal burdens for 
the State, so they should have equal privileges.” 

“T could never grant them the suffrage on those grounds.” 

“ What!” exclaimed both ladies, while Helena started forward, 
and dropped her fan, her eyes flashing, and her face flushing. 

“ Because it would take too long to prove your case. What is more, 
if you fight the question on that ground, I doubt whether you will 
ever win it. You cannot be said to have proved a case to your 
opponent until you have got him to agree with you, and you will 
never, in your lifetime at least, get more than a number to agree 
with you on that point ; it may be an influential number, and a select 
one, but it will not be at all a majority.” 

“Your argument is not logical, it is a quibble,” said Miss Mere- 
weather, disdainfully. “Your real opinion is that women ought not 
to have the franchise.” 

“T never said so. If they think it a privilege, and if they would 
be pleased to have it, why not ?” 

Miss Mereweather, unaccustomed to this style, neither agreement 
nor opposition, was silent a moment. Then a shade of pique 
crossed her brow. 

“You do not think women worth discussing anything seriously 
with ?” said she. 

“Excuse my saying that you are quite mistaken.” 

“Then why don’t you discuss this question seriously?” was the 
decidedly feeble reply of the most remarkable woman of her time. 

“ButIdo. Isay, why not give them the franchise if they would like 
to have it? Isuppose that by degrees they would get educated up to it.” 

“Mr. Mallory! you are absolutely insulting,” cried Helena, 
angrily, and Sebastian merely answered with a grave look, and the 
remark : 

“T am sorry if I have offended you.” 

Helena’s lips, opened to utter further reproach, suddenly closed ; 
with a look of embarrassment she became silent, and Miss Mereweather, 
in a business-like tone, said : 

“Mr. Mallory is not so dark as he seems to you, my dear. I have 
good hopes for him. We will turn to another branch of the subject. 
What is your opinion, Mr. Mallory, of the relative status before the 
law of husband and wife? What do you think of the laws about 
married women’s property ?” 
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“T think they are bad,” said Sebastian, stifling a yawn, and glancing 
at Hugo, who was fanning himself with Helena’s fan, while she leaned 
eagerly forward. 

“ Ah!” said Laura, “an opinion at last! You agree with us that 
there, in that most important of all relations, the woman is a 
slave.” 

“T don’t think I said so. I suppose the woman might be a slave 
if every husband were as bad as the law would allow him to be. Men 


are not all tyrants, nor women all slaves! so I suppose that is why 
the law has not been changed.” 


“That is sophistry,” said Laura. 

“Will you deny that it is fact?” he inquired politely. 

“Then you would allow the law to be altered ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Tt is an important subject jfor you, my dear child,” said Miss 
Mereweather to Helena. “I only hope your resolution will remain 
firm, and that you will resist temptation and specious promises. In 
your case you will have plenty of both.” 

“Of course I shall resist,” said Helena, a little crossly. “Iam 
not quite imbecile, Laura, and know how to take care of myself. 
My mind is quite made up on that subject.” 

“In what direction ?” inquired Sebastian. 

“TI have told you already. I knowI shall have property,” said 
Helena, trying to speak with lofty indifference, but, all the same, not 
unaware that the young man’s eyes were fixed upon her face, and 
with her own wavering as she went on with the speech which she 
had uttered many a time before, and which now struck her for the 
first time as falling somewhat flat, and not being quite equal to the 
occasion, Other young men had looked at her, and said they were 
sure she didn’t mean it, and it was too cruel of her, and other 
“vacant chaff” of the same description. Sebastian only looked at 
her, gravely, calmly, as it seemed to her, almost pityingly, and in 
perfect silence. 

The glance stung and galled her. She would not be deterred by 
that look. What was Sebastian Mallory but a man—a thoughtless 
young man, who had dared to laugh at her views? 

“ And property entails responsibilities,” she continued. 

“Tt certainly does.” 

“T shall therefore never marry,” said Helena, courageously, though 
her face burned, and she wished intensely that she had never insisted 
upon the discussion. “I shall look after my own affairs, and arrange 
them according to my own judgment. I will be free, and nobody’s 
servant.” 


“A very wise resolution; provided, first, that you keep it; and 
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second, that you feel equal to disposing judiciously of a large 
property.” , 

“T have no doubt about that,” said she, with a lofty smile, still 
not raising her eyes, and very angry with herself for not being able 
to do so. 

Sebastian smiled, and the smile made Helena feel hot and un- 
comfortable. 

“T hope,” said he, with extreme politeness, “that you will feel 
the satisfaction which should be the reward of such high motives.” 

Helena flushed again. She had argued the point more than once 
with different people, and without this feeling of embarrassment. 
Why was she embarrassed now? What would that “nicest girl” 
he ever knew think, if she were here? Had she money? He had 
said she had been brought up in the school of adversity. That 
reminded Helena of another point in the argument, which she ought 
to have advanced long ago. She was dimly conscious of a kind of 
bathos as she said, “I don’t believe in ‘useless fine ladies, you know, 
all the same. I think women ought to be able to earn their own 
living if necessary. They ought to be able to be quite independent 
of men, if they choose.” 

“Do you think they ever would choose?” he asked, with a 
suppressed smile. 

“TI know this, that I would rather earn fourpence a day as a 
needle-woman, than depend upon any man!” said Helena, hotly 
and indignantly. “And I-could always do that.” 

“Tn that case I congratulate you,” he retorted ironically. “You 
are superior to all calamities and misfortunes. I wish I could feel 
myself equally secure.” 

“You have not argued a single point,” said Helena with passion. 
“T shall never be at the trouble to talk seriously to you again.” 

“Tf you will only talk to me at all, I shall be delighted.” 

She had risen, and whirled herself away to the other end of the 
room, where she busied herself in setting two young ladies to screech 
duets, while she conversed (seriously or otherwise) with the clergy- 
man. 

Sebastian turned with a half smile to Miss Mereweather. He 
found an unaccountable pleasure in goading Helena into a passion. 
He had a dim, vague idea that if he tried, he could not only irritate 
her into fury, but soothe her back into calmness ; but he was quite sure 
he never would try. Rages, he thought, were not in his line. He 
liked better, as a permanency, the perfect temper and calm self- 
possession of another character. No one would want to tease 
Adrienne. 

His mind half given to such thoughts, he conversed with Miss 
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Mereweather, and his opinion of Helena’s discrimination was gradually 
raised. Miss Mereweather was not at all bitter about her defeat— 
if defeat it were. She was clever, sensible, accomplished. She 
owned that she did think a great deal about the advancement of 
women and their improvement, and she was an ardent advocate for 
giving them the franchise; but, she added, she could not go to the 
lengths Helena did, and very soon they left that subject and turned 
to others. Their conversation was perfectly amicable and agreeable, 
and Helena watched them from afar, with a darkling, somewhat 
resentful glance. Dear Laura’s one fault, she thought, was that she 
was too facile—that she compromised too easily. 

As the Mallorys drove home, Mrs. Mallory, completely deceived by 
the long conversation which had taken place, was in a disastrously, 
unsuspiciously amiable frame of mind, and was correspondingly 
dejected when Sebastian, summing up his description of the evening’s 
entertainment, said that Miss Spenceley had adopted the strictly 
feminine line of argument, “ Agree with all I say, or I will quarrel 
with you!” 

“As I did not agree with all she said, she quarrelled with me. 
Viola tout! Did she talk women’s rights to you, Hugo ?” 

“To me—no!” 

“ Why I should be selected as the victim, I can’t imagine,” purgued 
Sebastian. “It is a pity she does it, for she could be nice, I am sure; 
and as it is, she makes herself simply a bore.” 

Mrs. Mallory was silent, mentally heaping opprobrium upon 
Helena’s crazes. 














Uriage. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Enetisa physicians know but little of Uriage and its waters: it is 
not surprising, therefore, that the great mass of the British public 
should not even know where it is. Yet these baths are situated in 
perhaps the most beautiful district in the whole of France. They 
were known to the Romans; they enjoyed a local reputation in the 
seventeenth century, when Guy Allard, in 1684, described them as 
having “ des vertus particulieres pour raffraichir ceux & qui la bile 
a fait un tempérament chalowreue ;” and as far back as 1820 the 
present establishment was erected by the Marquisede Gautheron. It 
seems, therefore, strange that Uriage should, in all these years, have 
done so little to enlarge what tradesmen term its “connection.” It 
is'unvisited by Parisians ; it is almost ignored in the north of France; 
few foreigners ever find their way here; its reputation remains very 
much as it was twenty years ago, confined to a limited district. And 
yet more potent and valuable waters in all cutaneous diseases— 
especially in cases of eczema, which has become one of the fashion- 
able complaints of the day—are not to be found anywhere. The salts, 
in combination with the sulphur, produce results in certain cases 
which have not been attained by the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle. But 
we are like the brebis de Panurge. Where others have gone before, we 
will follow; but to be ordained to go and dip seven times in a strange 
Jordan, when there are beloved and much-frequented waters at hand, 
which “ will do quite as well,” is more than gregarious human nature 
can be expected to submit to. 

And yet listen, my friends, to one who has had the courage to 
make this sacrifice, and to live, it so happened, in complete solitude 
for nearly a month: who, arriving jaded and weary with the friction 
of civilised life, found not only health and peace, but a lively 
pleasure in exploring this lovely land of Dauphiné, where the valleys 
are bouquets of rich vegetation, dominated by mountains of Alpine 
grandeur. That range of singularly jagged peaks—“ L’Echelle,” as 
they are termed—divide you from Savoy. At the extremity of 
another valley, on a clear day, you will see the back of Mont Blanc. 
Walk with me through the chestnut woods that clothe the sides of 
the low hills; climb to the upland pastures, where the sunburnt 
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peasant, in his grey blouse, walks with a certain grave dignity in 
front of his plough, to which the great dun-coloured oxen are yoked ; 
ascend yet higher to those parapets of purple rock, encrusted with 
red and orange lichen, round which the winds have ebbed and flowed 
for thousands of years; and as you breathe an air which is already 
Alpine, though as yet unsharpened by the proximity of snow, and 
look down upon the woods and waters, the vineyards and sweet 
flowery places at our feet, ask yourself whether this is not worth a 
day’s journey from Paris, and preferable to the well-worn promenades 
of more fashionable baths. 

The train leaving Paris at 7.15 p.m. reaches Grenoble soon after 
10 a.m. the following day: the last hour of the journey being 
through one of the most lovely valleys—that of the Isere—ever 
traversed by rails. ‘The drive from Grenoble, after passing Gyeres, 
is a gradual ascent up the wooded gorge of the Sonnant, about six 
miles, until the castle of Uriage is seen, with a small cluster of build- 
ings at its feet, standing at the entrance to the valley of Vaulnaveys. 
These buildings consist of the Etablissement Thermal, half a doz2n 
hotels, some shops and a few chalets, that have gradually grown into 
the semblance of a village where no poverty is. For Uriage-les-ains 
stands alone, perhaps, among watering-places, in the fact that there 
is not even a hamlet within two or three kilometres’ distance. 

The establishment was founded, as I have said, in 1820 by the 
then proprietor of the Chateau d’Uriage estate, the Marquis de 
Gautheron ; but the building was not opened till 1823. It contains 
more than eighty baths; two salles de respiration, one of vapour 
and gas, the other of pulverised water and gas; besides douches, &c. 
The drinking-fountain is in a glazed gallery, which is quite inadequate 
to fulfil the requirements of a hundred or more persons on a wet 
morning ; the injunctions to walk between each glass being stringent. 
But, indeed, with regard to the establishment altogether, it must be 
conceded that since the days of good Madame de Gautheron our ideas 
of the befitting have undergone some change. The bath-house, the 
upper part of which is an hotel, I must frankly say is neither as cleanly 
nor as well-ventilated as it should be; and the day cannot be far 
distant when the company which now has the administration of 
affairs here will find that it is to its interest to alter and enlarge 
their premises. 

It would seem that the precise action of the waters escapes detec- 
tion; but their main components are chloride of sodium and 
sulph-hydric acid. The latter ingredient is absent from the water 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the former only in the proportion of two to 
six. Upon the other hand, the Aix water is naturally hot; that of 


Uriage, nearly cold. Though many of the same maladies are treated 
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at both places, it would seem reasonable, therefore, to expect very 
different results. Doctor Girdy, remarking upon the quantity of 
marine salts the Uriage waters contain, says “they combine in a 
remarkable degree the active principle of both sulphurous and sea- 
water, but do not give rise either to the degree of irritation produced 
by the former, or to the effects of repercussion to be apprehended 
from the latter.” In other words, they are singularly strengthening 
and purifying to the system ; they suit alike the young and the very 
old. Children at this fountain seem to drink in the vigour which 
their little limbs still lack: the aged drink back some portion of 
that which the years have been taking from them. In eczematous 
cases, Dr. Doyon, the clever medical inspector of these baths, 
considers them to be an almost certain cure; unless the malady 
should be complicated by any tendency to inflammation of the lungs, 
or termination of blood to the head, when they might prove pre- 
judicial. As he tersely puts it, the maladies for which Uriage 
water is to be recommended are few ; but for these it is a specific. 

The water, mixed with milk as it generally is, is by no means 
unpalatable; though the force of the imagination is such, that 
children, knowing they are to drink it medicinally, often set up the 
most hideous yells round the fountain; going even to the extreme 
length of repudiating the draughts they have been compelled to 
swallow. The bath no one can object to. Youstep into the clearest, 
softest water, from which a faint odour of sulphur rises; and you 
feel beneficent towards mankind for the next three-quarters of an 
hour. Before this period has elapsed, the water has, however, 
undergone a curious change. From partial decomposition on contact 
with the outer air, it has assumed a white, milky aspect; and on 
leaving the bath, you will wipe from your neck, just where the water 
reached, a coating of what the bathman calls “la graisse.” It is 
simply sulphur. The effect of the bath is to stimulate the action of 
the pores, but by no means to weaken. One is out here all day long ; 
for even the process of eating breakfast and dinner takes place in the 
open air; but, perhaps, because this air is so light and pure, no one 
ever seems tired. 

Lyons and Marseilles and all the smaller towns of this south- 
eastern district pour into Uriage during the summer months ; some for 
the traditional twenty-one baths, but many for a longer period. 
They look very happy, these good merchants and their families, seated 
in groups round little tables, the ladies doing some hideous embroidery 
(occasionally one reading the Revue des Deus Mondes aloud), the 
men smoking, the children playing at a sort of “ prisoners’ base” 
among the trees hard by. And because they look so happy, and 
seem to have attained to the true wisdom of enjoying simply what 
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falls to their lot, without expecting more, it is pleasant to see them ; 
not because they are well-looking, or well-dressed. An almost 


universal delusion exists upon this latter point. Was it Lord Erskine 
who wrote so wittily— 


“The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 
For Nature, which to them gave goitt, 
To us gave only gout.” 


He but expressed the universal belief, in which I know I was bred, 
that every Frenchwoman clothed herself with a taste and judgment 
in which our mothers and sisters were utterly deficient. I maintain 
this is no longer true. Whatever the demoralising cause may be, 
Frenchwomen of the middle class now dress with an absence of 
discretion which would have caused an illness to their respected 
progenitors. Heedless of the sweet summer-time, and of the simpli- 
city befitting a vie des eaua in the mountains, I beheld ladies, not 
content with a whole vintage of golden grapes in their bonnets, but 
crowning the same with nodding plumes, their dresses surcharged 
with velvet, their necks and arms laden with trinkets. At Scarbro’, 
where all the manufacturing districts empty themselves, I have seen 
nothing like this in infamy of intention; and the bad taste in the 
many at Uriage was counterbalanced by few instances of conspicuously 
neat and appropriate attire. 

There is an excellent casino here, where he who has a frugal mind, 
but is on pleasure bent, can disport himself in a variety of. ways 
during the entire season, for the small sum of twenty-five francs. M. 
David, the proprietor, it is true, will prefer the subscriber who has not 
a frugal mind, but is of a speculative turn, and will stake an indefinite 
number of five francs at the baccarat-table, by which alone he makes 
any profit out of the establishment. For besides the band, which is 
paid for by him, and the reading-room, he maintains an excellent 
little company, who perform operettas and vaudevilles four nights a 
week, Subscribers to the casino walk in and out, at these entertain- 
ments, free of charge. There are besides two nominally called dances 
during the week. That is to say, the fauteuils round the room are 
filled with ladies and a few men : a few more men crowd in at the 
doorway from the baccarat-room; the band plays a succession of 
polkas and waltzes, and at last, urged thereto by the strenuous 
encouragement of their families, two young couples timidly “take the 
floor.” One Sunday there were some races, and the military appeared 
in tolerable force from Grenoble, and the dance that evening was 
really animated ; on other occasions, one felt as though one were com- 
mitting an indiscretion in watching the gyrations of a solitary couple, 
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and that it was but kind to remove one pair of eyes from the battery 
that was riddling them through and through. 

The hotels have the peculiarity of not providing you with food. 
You have your meals at a restaurant—the best is Robin’s—or the 
meals are sent to you. The charge for two solid repasts, including a 
fair Beaujolais wine, is seven and a half francs a day. At the Hotel 
du Cercle, where the best rooms are (those to the north being prefer- 
able), the prices vary from three to five francs a day. Living at 
Uriage is, therefore, it will be seen, very cheap, compared with most 
watering-places. 

The walks, the donkey-rides, and the long excursions round Uriage 
are of wonderful beauty and variety ; unfortunately there are compara- 
tively few of the ascents that can be made in a carriage. I will speak 
in detail of these, and of the chief points of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, for it is in them, rather than in its mundane attractions, 
I think most English visitors would find the chief charm of the place. 

The castle of Uriage, which now belongs to the Saint Feriol family, 
is an irregular building, the oldest portion of which is a tower, dating 
from the time of the Saracens. It has been added to, at different 
periods, without much regard to architectural consistency ; the two 
chief towrelles, which are of the: thirteenth century, being united 
by a gallery of the sixteenth; and the nineteenth having stamped 
with its unmistakable brand of ugliness the bare pierced walls of 
another portion of the building. But as each succeeding generation 
has left a mark on either the exterior or interior, the chateau has 
an interest—a genuineness—which belongs to no clever modern 
“restoration.” 

The mark which the last Count de Saint Feriol left was that of a 
traveller and archeologist. He brought several fine vases from 
Greece, and a mummy, which is the delight of the natives, from 
Egypt, with other objects of greater interest to the learned. He 
collected here all the Roman remains found in excavating at Uriage, 
where very extensive baths existed under the reign of Vespasian, 
“before the deluge,” as my bath-man informed me, which accounted 
for the superincumbent earth. Medals of eight emperors, some 
statuettes of Bacchus, Apollo, &., and several ew voto offerings, in 
lead, to Vulcan (to whom the ancients dedicated all volcanic spots, 
and, consequently, mineral waters which were in the smallest degree 
warmed), are among the objects that have been dug up from time to 
time. Monsieur de Saint Feriol also made a collection of natural 
history, confined to the productions of Dauphiné. A bear, killed near 
this a few years since (I saw two at the Chateau de Béranger, which 
had been shot within the last five), a wolf, a chamois, and a white 
hare, which is grey in summer, and only assumes its white coat in 
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compliment to its surroundings in winter. A student of all the 
ologies will find, moreover, cases instructing him as to the formation 
and various products of this district. The last century’s mark consists 
in fine old furniture, several family portraits in pastelle, and a sedan- 
chair; the preceding ones bequeath some magnificent Beauvais 
tapestry, representing hunting scenes, &c., about the date of Francis L., 
a portrait, said to be authentic, of the Chevalier Bayard, and a few 
pictures, some of which are curious, but none of any intrinsic merit. 
The whole aspect of the interior is delightful. Quaint and unspoiled 
by the vulgarising influence of wealth and luxury, it tells of a loving 
care for all that belongs to the past; it bespeaks culture, intelligence, 
refinement ; a little shabby, a little uncomfortable perhaps, and there- 
fore clearly not the possession of a rotwrier ; an impossible home to 
find in England, a typical one of old nobility in France. 

The view from above the castle, over the valley of Vaulnaveys, 
would have delighted Turner. The turrets in the foreground, with 
that steep dip of wooded cliff, those ranges of golden corn, and rich 
red earth, those silver lights and violet shadows chasing each other 
from one chestnut-clad height to another, and then the wide-forked 
range of rocky mountain beyond, seamed and fissured with the 
wounds of many thousand winters, how that great master would have 
felt and rendered the scene! The path upwards to St. Martin leads 
to a variety of beautiful excursions beyond, of which the Cascade de 
YOursiére is the favourite. The walk is delightful, partly through a 
pine-wood. But far more interesting is one comparatively but little 
known, called “7Are en ciel” —a path cut completely round, and 
towards the summit of, the hill which separates the valley of Vaul- 
naveys from that of Grevisaudan. The view from here is more 
complete and satisfactory than that frgm the “ Quatre Seigneurs,” 
the pyramidal mountain over against Uriage to which every visitor is 
first taken. From here you see the back of Mont Blanc, which looks 
anything but white on this side, and Chambéry, far off in the 
luxuriant plain. At our feet apparently lies Grenoble, dominated by 
its formidable Bastile, which commands the whole valley, meeting 
here at an obtuse angle. There winds the Isere, like a silver ribbon 
flung down at random among the trailing vineyards, the orchards, 
and the mulberry-trees, the little homesteads, half chalets and half 
villas, and the towers and spires of the busy city. Beyond lies 
Voreppe, and that chasm in the mountains is the road up to the 
Grande Chartreuse. No lover of scenery should omit to see this 
beautiful panorama ; it gives the best conception of these valleys, and 
of the relative position of various spots of interest, attainable in any 
ride round Uriage. 

Another favourite scramble, on foot or on a donkey—for horses 
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are not to be had—is to Champrousse,a mountain 2247 metres 
high, so named from the sunburnt tint of its pastures. The ascent 
takes nearly five hours. The view from the summit embraces the 
glaciers of L’Oisans and Le Brianconnais, Taillefer, and the Pics de 
Pelvoux, the highest of the French Alps, 4350 metres in altitude. 
There are four different ways to ascend Champrousse; but the road 
by Prémol is the favourite one. It passes through a wood of very 
lofty pines and nut-trees, and between the few scattered chalets, 
brown with age, of the hamlets of Saint Georges and Belmont. 
The peasants look miserably poor, and, it must be owned, very 
dirty. Even on Sundays, the sweet well-washed aspect of women 
and children in other parts of France is conspicuously absent here. 
Strange to say, in nearly every cottage in the district the chief 
industry is glove-making, which one would think demanded especial 
cleanliness. The great glove-houses of Grenoble, from Jouvin 
downwards, have their work done in the villages, and each peasant 
has his, or her, peculiar branch of labour ; one pair of gloves passing 
through as many as eight pairs of hands, if not more. I watched a 
young man with interest go through the curious process of reducing 
the thickness of the kid to the fine quality fit for a lady’s glove, and 
then cut the same with the utmost precision, careful to avoid all 
defective places in the skin. Spotless white leather, that was 
ultimately to be fastened with countless buttons upon the arm of 
beauty, in Paris or London, Russia or America, left that smoky little 
chalet, and was still to be worked upon in various ways, and by many 
different pairs of hands, before it fulfilled its destiny for a night; 
and was then flung aside for ever! 

Prémol was a Carthusian convent built in 1234 by Beatrix de 
Montferrat, and destroyed ingthe Revolution. A few walls, and the 
arch of the chapel-window, alone remain. ‘The road, so far as this, 
might be carriageable, but for the charcoal-burners, in whose interests 
it is encumbered with huge blocks of granite. Their two-wheeled 
and heavily laden carts, the hinder parts of which are on the ground, 
could never descend an ordinary hill-side road. It is picturesque to 
see the noble-looking oxen, their heads bowed beneath the yoke, 
descending these steep-lanes with their powerful majestic tread, the 
carts strained and groaning under their weights of charcoal, but the 
massive beasts holding them back as they move stolidly onwards. 

There are many other lovely walks, but I must pass on to the drives 
of chief interest in the neighbourhood. 

The Chateau de Vizille, built in 1612 by Constable de Lesdiguiéres, 
the Protestant Governor of Dauphiné under Henri IV., is rather more 
than three miles from Uriage. It stands finely on a rock, through 
which a tunnel is cut, and the park round it is of someextent. It has 
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been twice nearly destroyed by fire, and nothing remains in the interior 
of its ancient splendour; the chief portion of it being devoted to 

Monsieur Périer’s calico-printing works. It came by purchase into 

the Périer family from the last Duc de Villeroi, just a hundred years 

ago; and the first spark of the Revolution was ignited here on the 

21st July 1788. The deputies of the three orders for Dauphiné met 

in the tennis-court, under the presidency of M. de Mosges, and, after 

sixteen hours of deliberation, it was carried unanimously that remon- 

strances should be addressed to the king, owing to the suffering and 
discontent of the people, and that the Convocation of the Estates- 

general should be demanded. It was the first pawn’s move in that 
great game in which the whole of Europe was to take part. 

Beyond Vizille, on the road to Gap, is the little village of Laffrey, 
celebrated as the spot where Napoleon, on his return from Elba, 
encountered a battalion sent to intercept his march. “Si quelqu’un 
de vous veut tuer son Empereur, qu'il tire,” were the well-known words 
which brought the veterans round him, carried the whole battalion over 
to his side, and made the air resound with cries of “ Vive l’Empereur !” 
Near this are two lakes of some extent, and two smaller ones, all re- 
nowned for their trout. On the opposite bank of the Romanche, 
about seven kilometres from Vizille, is Sichilienne, whose chateau, 
flanked by two massive towers, is a picturesque object on the plain, 
surrounded by wood. ‘The rocky heights onevery side are of a deep 
violet hue in the evening light, reminding one in tone of the heather- 
clad hills of Scotland. Of the history of the castle I could learn nothing. 

A short drive from Uriage is the Chateau d’Herbeys, on the slope 
that leads to the valley of the Drac, and just below the “Quatre 
Seigneurs,” which can be ascended the same day, also by a carriage. 
Herbeys dates no further back than the days of Louis XIV.; but its 
domed pavilions, its choked fish-ponds, and grass-grown avenues have a 
charm of their own, and carry back the mind to the gilded stateliness and 
high perukes of the Grand Monarque’s time. This was the residence 
of the Archbishops of Grenoble, and here is shown the room where the 
Prince Bishop de Bouteville, in 1741, blew out his brains ; a catastrophe 
which was attributed, at the time, to his violent political opinions. 

The Chateau de Bayard, the birthplace of “sans peur et sans 
reproche,” and the Chateau de Tencin, where lived the famous 
Madame de Tencin, the mother of D’Alembert, are both within a day’s 
drive; but Sassenage is the excursion of all others which no lover of 
the picturesque should omit to make. It is a village lying between 
three and four miles beyond Grenoble, in a gorge where a painter 
might spend weeks with profit. Grottos and tumbling waters, old 
cottage roofs and mill-wheels black with age, the tremulous shadow of 
many branches, a grey stone bridge, a cypress here and there, a back- 
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ground of rocky mountain with its patches of cultivation—all this 
presents a marvellous variety of elements combining into ready-made 
pictures with every turn of the upward path. The drive to Doméne, 
returning on the other side of the river, may also be recommended ; 
or, to pedestrians and donkey-riders, the round by the Chateau de 
Revel to the former village and back by the main road. 

The expedition which all will desire to make is the Grande 
Chartreuse; and, by starting early, it is possible to go there and 
return to Uriage the same night. A single man may probably like 
to sleep there, and, in that case, the railway to Voirans, from which 
station a diligence goes to the Chartreuse twice a day, is by far the 
best and cheapest means of conveyance. For ladies there is no 
adequate inducement to pass the night in the women’s convent; as 
they are not allowed to put their noses inside the grim monastery 
gates, and the position of both sanctuaries is in a rocky fastness, from 
which there is no view whatever. Between Voirans and the small 
town of St. Laurent du Pont there is one defile of great grandeur, 
but the real beauty of the ascent begins after leaving the latter. The 
mountains close in, clothed to their very summits with the richest 
timber, the stream of the Giers-Mort, fed by tributaries as it dashes 
on, forces its way over or between the stones, now falling in a cataract, 
now subsiding for a brief passage into swift blue-green waters; the 
road cut partly through the rock, partly under it, twists and winds 
from one side of the gorge to the other, and everywhere the loftiest 
beech-trees, belted in silver and green velvet moss, spread their 
gigantic arms across the path till on nearing the monastery they make 
way for the more austere and unbending pines. Surrounded by those 
dark sentinels, which suffer no sorrow in autumn and takeno new delights 
in spring, the vast, high-roofed capital of the Carthusian order rises, 
walled in by mountains on all sides. It would seem as if St. Bruno 
feared that even the sweet sunlight glinting upon happy homesteads 
in some far-off valley, the evidence of human industry, and all its 
hopes in the growth of living things, might detach the minds of his 
community from the life of “contemplation ” which he enjoined. A 
site better calculated to engender helpless and despairing inertia on a 
sensitive nature I cannot imagine. As to its being “one that would 
awe an atheist into belief,’ as Gray wrote, I venture to think that a 
wide expanse of heaven, with its majesty of storm and sunshine by 
day, its panoply of stars by night—or again, the ocean with its cease- 
less ebb and flow, and the suggestions of man’s impotency that arise 
as one beholds it, is better calculated to produce that result than a 
framework of grey rock and unalterable pines. 

A visit over the interior, which the male traveller who finds him- 
self here early in the morning is permitted to make, is very interest- 
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ing. The number of the peres is forty; they are clothed in white, 
and each has a separate demesne. Their life is one of silence and 
solitude, except on Thursdays, when they are allowed to walk in the 
surrounding woods; and it was during the opportunity thus afforded, 
that some of them, early in this century, discovered the secret of 
combining certain aromatic plants, the distillation of which has ever 
since been the source of enormous revenue. Does it not seem like a 
satire on the order, such as their bitterest foes in the Revolution 
might have invented, that their only industry, by which they have 
amassed great wealth, should be the concoction of an intoxicating 
liqueur? There is now a distillery apart from, though belonging to, 
the monastery: but while meat and milk are not permitted to enter 
its portals, the bottles of “Chartreuse” pass freely. A glass is 
offered to the traveller on arrival, and one after each meal. Nor is the 
red wine of the country interdicted. All in the monastery fare alike ; 
fish, eggs, and excellent bread and butter constituting each meal. 
There is a fine library, and a gallery of daubs, purporting to be 
portraits of the successive generals of the order. The present chapel 
is small and simple, but a larger one is in process of construction. I 
attended two services: one in the early morning, which was striking 
from the attitude of the monks, who, during the most solemn portion 
of their devotions, lie prostrate on the ground (recalling David's 
words, “ My soul cleaveth to the dust”); the other, in the evening, 
which was interesting for a different reason. A great number of 
workmen, employed at the time in building, were assembled, and most 
of the prayers were delivered in French, by a pere, who did not stand 
at the altar, but sat in the middle of the chapel. Nor was this the 
only innovation. He read an anecdote from Roman history, having 
of course a moral tendency, and on which the author—not the pere 
—made some reflections. I could not help wishing that so sensible 
a plan were often adopted, in place of the sermon so few men are 
gifted with the power of composing. 

And now I think I have said as much as I can in the limits of a 
short paper about Uriage and its neighbourhood. I hope that my 
country-people will adopt it. It only needs a small courageous body 
of pioneers to clear the way for a large influx of English visitors, who 
would bring with them the remedy for the only complaint they might 
now make—“ there is no one one knows.” No; it is true there is not : 
but there are healing waters and a perfect climate; there are trout- 
streams and lakes for the angler, studies without end for the artist, 
storied towers for the lover of the past, an abundant field for the 
naturalist. Even now, my friend, though you do not meet half 
Piccadilly on its little promenade, you may be sent to worse places 
than to Uriage. 
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Tue most popular of Alex. Dumas’ novels is without doubt his 
‘Three Musketeers.’ It has been translated into many languages, and 
thousands of people have taken the most lively interest in the fortunes 
of Athos, Portos, and Aramis, and especially of D’Artagnan, who be- 
came a general favourite. ‘Though M. Dumas altered historical facts 
to suit the plot of his novel, and ascribed actions to his heroes they 
never dreamt of, he invented such as were similar in character to those 
they really performed, for the above-mentioned persons of the novel 
are not altogether fictions. ‘Though our knowledge of D’Artagnan’s 
friends is limited, we know all about the principal hero, for he was 
a noted personage, who died as a captain in the musketeer guard 
of Louis XIV., and who was employed by both the Cardinals Richelieu 
and:Mazarin, whenever anything which required secrecy, judgment, 
and daring was to be carried out. 

I was very agreeably surprised on meeting, some time ago, with a 
book, published 1701, in three volumes, entitled: Mémoires de M. 
D'Artagnan, Capitaine Lieutenant de la premiere compagnie des 
Mousquetaires du Roi, contenant quantité de choses particulieres et 
secretles, qui se sont passées sous le Regne de Louis le Grand. 

I read these volumes with the greatest interest, and as they may 
not be accessible to many readers of Tempixe Bar, I imagine it may 
interest them to become acquainted with some of the érue adventures 
of D’Artagnan. 

My task of telling them is, however, somewhat difficult, for the 
views, customs, and morals of the period of Louis XIV. differ some- 
what from those of Queen Victoria’s. 

Though hypochondriac people assert that our morals are not a jot 
better than they were at the time of Mazarin, it is certain that we at 
least do not boast of our vices, but indulge them secretly and blushingly, 
and at least pay virtue the respect of hypocrisy. 


1.—Lieutenant d’ Artagnan’s Adventure at Bordeaux. 


There was a lull in the civil war which raged in France in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, during the minority of King Louis XIV. 
Cardinal Mazarin, then Prime Minister of France, and, as is said, 
secretly married to Anne of Austria, the King’s mother, was much 
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hated by the people. All the revolts of that time had no other aim 
than to drive him from his place, to which he held, however, with 
great tenacity. Several times he had to fly from Paris; and, warned 
by his increasing unpopularity, he tried hard to come to terms with 
the noble rebels, especially the great Condé and his younger brother 
Prince Conti. Condé was absent in the Netherlands, but Conti was 
in France, and had retired to Bordeaux, together with the enterprising 
and beautiful Duchess of Longueville, and the city was besieged by 
the royal troops. 

Mazarin thought it best to negotiate in secret with Prince Conti, 
to induce him to give up the alliance with his brother and to return 
to Paris. For this purpose he intended to employ, amongst other 
confidential people, M. d’Artagnan, then as yet lieutenant in the 
musketeer guard of the King. Our lieutenant one day received an 
order from the Cardinal to let his beard grow. Though much 
astonished and rather annoyed, because it was against the fashion, he 
obeyed, wondering what might be meant by this strange order. 

M. d’Artagnan, as every reader of the ‘Three Musketeers’ will 
know, was a native of Gascony. He had all the good qualities 
ascribed to his countrymen, but also many of their faults, at least 
what we should call faults in our virtuous age. He was—-so it 
appears from his Memoirs—as lively as a sparrow and as amorous asa 
monkey. ‘To these qualities—which are not unusual perhaps with 
lieutenants of our period—he added another not less frequent, he was 
always in money difficulties. 

At the time when he received the above-mentioned order, he had 
managed to get into a rather bad scrape. Having lost the receipt for 
a sum of 2500 livres, which, however, he had paid, but not being 
able to prove that he had done so, he was condemned to pay this sum 
again after the expiration of four months. As he had not the faintest 
idea from where this money should come, he anxiously counted the 
days, because each twenty-four hours brought him so much nearer to 
prison. 

Help came, however, from a very unexpected quarter. When he 
returned one night from the theatre, he received a note, without 
signature, and written in a handwriting unknown to him. It came 
from a lady, who said that she was foolishly in love with him, and 
asked him to grant her an interview. Next day, between two and three 
o'clock p.m., he would find a hired carriage near the Porte St. Antoine, 
and sitting in it the lady, who would hand over to him three hundred 
pistoles, in order to show him her good will, knowing that he came 
from a country where people were not rich. Not wishing, however, 


to be recognised by him, he would find her with her face covered by 
& Visor. 
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The lieutenant, on telling this adventure,very ingenuously says that 
he would have granted her even a sack over her head if she had desired 
it, as he was so much pressed for money. 

Next day he was on the indicated spot an hour before the time, 
and the enamoured lady seemed not less eager, for after a very short 
time he saw a carriage arrive, and stopping at the very place men- 
tioned in the note. 

At that time carriages had no windows, a fashion introduced 
somewhat later, but only shutters or curtains. Not doubting that he 
would find in the carriage the writer of the note and amiable 
bearer of three hundred pistoles, he entered resolutely, but was much 
surprised on looking into the unmasked face of a most beautiful lady who 
was utterly unknown to him. As the lady seemed not less astonished 
than himself, he apprehended some mistake, and explained matters as 
well as he could. The lady blushingly told him that he indeed was 
not the man whom she expected, and that he would do well to descend © 
at once in order not to lose his own rendezvous. 

The coachman, who had assisted D’Artagnan in entering the 
carriage, had returned to his box waiting for orders where to drive. 
When the confused lieutenant, rather regretting that this beautiful 
lady was not the right one, prepared to descend, he found himself 
unexpectedly faced by three or four men, who looked more like 
policemen than anything else. They told M. d’Artagnan that he 
need not take the trouble to open the carriage, as he was to remain 
within. 

Though the four months’ respite had not expired yet, he was afraid 
that his creditor had found it expedient to secure him before the time, 
and being very much afraid of the prison, he became as pale as death. 
The lady also changed colour, for she had a jealous husband, and 
guessed at once that she owed this surprise to him. 

The carriage received orders to drive on, and two of the archers or 
policemen marched on each side of it. Thus the procession arrived at 
the Grand Chatelet, where D’Artagnan and the lady were separated. 

The husband of the arrested lady had great influence at Court, and 
the criminal judge examined D’Artagnan and the lady at once, but 
separately. The lieutenant told the truth, and said that he did not 
know the lady at all, and only got by mistake in her carriage, which 
he took for that of another lady who had given him a rendezvous on 
the same spot. As the lady told the same story, and D’Artagnan was 
not the courtier whom the husband suspected to be the lover of his 
wife, the lieutenant was released at once, but the lady was required to 
explain what she had intended to do when stopping in a hired carriage 
at the Porte St. Antoine. She was clever enough to say that she was 
watching her husband, whose fidelity she had good reason to suspect. 
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As he was well known as a rake, her story seemed rather credible. 
Though her husband was not satisfied with this explanation at all, 
and stubbornly insisted on making it perfectly clear to the world 
that he was supplanted, he at last was persuaded by his friends to let 
the affair rest as it was, having made himself sufficiently ridiculous. 

M. d’Artagnan cursed his bad luck, and gave up the three hundred 


pistoles, imagining that the writer of the note would be very much ~ 


offended with him for having kept her waiting in vain. That lady 
had really arrived on the spot directly after the arrest of the lieu- 
tenant. Noticing the crowd attracted by this incident, and having 
heard from the coachman the cause of it, but not suspecting that the 
arrested gallant was M. d’Artagnan, the lady remained two full hours 
waiting. 

When, however, at Court she heard the adventure, and that the 
arrested man really was her beloved lieutenant, she became very 
jealous at first, but her anger was changed into pity on ascertaining 
the truth, and her love increased. She therefore wrote to him 
again, making another appointment near the Porte St. Honoré, and 
promising to bring with her, instead of three hundred pistoles, four 
hundred, as she had been the cause of his arrest. 

No accident interrupted this rendezvous. Though they remained 
téte-a-téte the whole afternoon, driving in the Bois de Boulogne, the 
lady kept her face covered. All his entreaties to remove her visor 
were in vain. She said she was sure that he would leave her if she 
did, giving him to understand that nature had not endowed her face 
with the same beauty as the rest of her body, and entreating him to 
be satisfied with what she gave him. 

Another rendezvous was, however, agreed on at a house at Mon- 
treuil, to which was attached a fine garden. There he renewed more 
urgently his request that she should remove her tiresome visor. She 
resisted for a long while, but as he pressed her very hard she yielded. 
When she removed it he became as cold as marble, for though he 
saw a most beautiful face, he recognised in her the wife of one of his 
best friends. He had indeed noticed a resemblance before, but dis- 
missed the idea on account of the rich present she gave him, knowing 
that his friend was not well-off at all. 

When the lady noticed the effect the discovery made on M. 
d’Artagnan, she sadly said that she had warned him, but at the same 
time she said many other things which very soon appeased his 
conscience. He offered, however, to return her the rest of the 
money she had given him—for he had already spent part of it—but 
she said she had given it him because she knew that he was in want 
of it, and that she had won it in the game of bassette. Our lieu- 
tenant, therefore, reluctantly kept the money, and became every 
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day more and more enamoured of this wife of his friend, so that he 
could not pass a day without seeing her. 

She was as much in love as her lieutenant of musketeers, but not- 
withstanding this they quarrelled, and the cause of this quarrel was 
the ugly beard which he was growing by order of the Cardinal. She 
wanted him to cut it off, even when he told her that he grew it by 
order, and as she insisted upon knowing the reason of this strange 
order, which he knew by this time, he had to satisfy her curiosity by 
a fib, requesting her very earnestly to keep it secret. He told her 
that he wore his beard in consequence of a bet made with the Cardinal, 
who had said that he would not be able to let grow his beard 
for a whole year, betting against him a company of the guards. 
Ridiculous as such a bet may appear to us, it was very credible at that 
time, for Cardinal Mazarin proposed such bets rather frequently, and 
made a good deal of money by it, as he was always sure to win. This 
was very easily done. Whenever there was some fat place vacant he 
betted a rather high sum against one of the persons speculating on it, 
that that same person would get that place. Thus his bets were 
nothing but a sale, for he had the disposal of these places. 

As the lady had promised to keep the secret she of course told 
it to a friend, and it was very soon generally known at Court; and 
when M. d’Artagnan departed on a mission every one expected to see 
him return as a captain. 

The Cardinal had ordered that D’Artagnan should leave Paris 
on February 15, 1653. On the evening previous to this day he 
was summoned to the cabinet of Mazarin, who directed him to go to 
Poitou, where he would hear what he had to do from the Abbé de 
Beaumont, Bishop of Rhodes, who was already there. 

This bishop was an old courtier who had passed through a good 
school, having been attached to Cardinal Richelieu. He was, how- 
ever, no great light, and just for this very reason he was made tutor to 
the young king, to whom it was not the intention of Cardinal Mazarin 
to give a good education. On the contrary, he wanted to make of 
him a pleasure-loving, easy-going prince, in order to retain his power. 
Abbé Beaumont was exactly the man to serve his purpose. 

When D’Artagnan called on the Bishop he was treated with a long 
superfluous lecture, and exhorted to prove himself worthy of the 
friendship of the Cardinal and the great confidence placedin him. The 
Bishop bound him especially to the strictest secrecy, and then directed 
him to enter Bordeaux in the disguise of a hermit, for which purpose 
he had been ordered to grow his beard. He gave the lieutenant an 
appropriate dress for his masquerade, which he put in his trunk 
whilst travelling to the army of the Duc de Candale, encamped 
around the city of Bordeaux, 
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In this city were several parties, of which one of the principal and 
most numerous was that of the Ormists. It was composed of a most 
villainous set of rascals—says D’Artagnan in his Memoirs—who 
formerly had revolted against the King of Spain in Naples. In the 
commencement of the revolt, when it counted only a few mem- 
bers, the Ormists held their assemblies under an elm-tree (orme), 
and from that drew their name. Their number had increased to at 
least forty thousand, and their chiefs made the people believe that 
they would not lay down their arms until all taxes were abolished. 
They pretended that they would change the form of government, and 
establish a republic after the example of England. They even sent 
an envoy to Cromwell to request his assistance; but the Protector, 
who had enough to do in his own country, would not trust them, and 
rejected likewise all offers made to him by the Prince de Condé, being 
afraid that this prince would make his peace with the King or Mazarin, 
and involve him in a war. 

The Ormists, thus left to their own resources, maintained them- 
selves mostly by plunder, and committed many atrocities. They 
kept themselves in Bordeaux apart from the party of the Prince, as 
they wanted to remain independent, and not to be hindered in their 
robberies. 

The Duc de Candale, who commanded the royal forces, and was in 
the confidence of the Cardinal, entertained secret connections in the 
city. He gave D’Artagnan a passport signed by a general of the 
Ormists called L’Orteste, and our lieutenant, dressed as became a dis- 
charged soldier, for which he would be taken, set off towards the city. 
He met near it a corps of about five thousand Ormists, who examined 
his passport and his person, and seemed satisfied with both. One 
of their captains, named Las Floridas, to whom he was presented, called 
him comrade, and wanted him to enter his company, as he seemed to 
be a brave fellow, telling him that, by so doing, he would profit more 
than he ever could in the service of the King. If he entered, how- 
ever, the ranks of the Ormists, he would have to have his long beard 
cut, which did not look soldierlike at all. D’Artagnan told him that 
he intended to change his condition for another to which his long 
beard was suitable. 

“Why,” said the captain, “is it possible that you will become a 
Capuchin ?” 

“Well, I would if I could: but being no student, and scarcely 
knowing my A B ©, I must be satisfied with becoming a hermit, and 
therefore you must not suspect me if you should encounter me, 
perhaps in a hermit’s dress,” 

When the soldiers heard this they laughed very much, and made 
fun of D’Artagnan, but Las Floridas told them that such a thing was 
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not so very extraordinary, for even the devil had turned hermit when 
he had become old. 

“All right,” said the soldiers, “that may do all very well for an 
old devil, but this fellow is still young, and we will not permit him 
to desert his trade.” 

“You see, friend,” said Las Floridas, “ that everybody is against 
your pious intention, and that we must retain you.” 

D’Artagnan tried to make a joke of it, and referred to his pass- 
port signed by the general of the Ormists, who would not permit 
violence to be used against him. Should the general, however, think 
as they did, then he could, at least, request him to be permitted to 
serve as a hermit with his troops, in order that he might fulfil his 
sacred vow. As they had almoners, they might as well have a 
hermit, which was about the same thing. 

When Captain Las Floridas heard this, he said that D’Artagnan 
need not go for this to Orteste, for this desire he could grant 
himself, and he would do so with pleasure. 

The captain was very eager to retain D’Artagnan near him, as he 
had learnt from the passport that he had served ten years in the guards, 
and might therefore be supposed to understand more of the art of 
war than Las Floridas, who had been originally a cobbler. He might 
have found among his own soldiers several who were able enough to 
assist him, but he preferred a stranger to one of those who had elected 
him. D’Artagnan accepted the propositions of the captain of the 
Ormists, as he, by doing so, expected to receive knowledge of their 
affairs and intended undertakings. Their illicit dealings were at that 
time very prosperous. The trade with England and other countries 
was then free, and many ships went in and out of the Garonne river. 
On all of them the Ormists levied a heavy tax, to the great annoyance 
of the subjects of the King. 

D’Artagnan succeeded very soon in winning the confidence of 
Las Floridas, who was, next to General Orteste, the most influential 
officer of the Ormists. Whenever the former cobbler was going to 
commit some stupidity, D’Artagnan prevented him, that is, if by doing 
so he did not prejudice the interests of the King. 

As he became acquainted with all the spies employed by the 
Ormists, he made them known to the Duc de Candale. This general 
did not arrest them, but made use of them in a far more profitable 
manner. He took care to convey to them intelligence about some 
insignificant plans and undertakings. The news reported by the 
spies having proved several times to be correct—as it was arranged by 
the general on purpose—it was easy to lead the Ormists into a trap. 

One day the spies communicated to Las Floridas that, at a’ certain 
place, two hundred men of the royal troops would be laid in ambush 
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to intercept a convoy for the Ormists. That seemed to be a favour- 
able opportunity to win glory without much danger, and General 
Orteste, a former butcher, to whom the captain reported this intelli- 
gence, approved his plan of surprising these troops. 

Las Floridas told D’Artagnan only that he was going to wina great 
victory, but without mentioning details; he invited the hermit to 
accompany him in this glorious undertaking, and to remain near him 
in order to give him advice if required. D’Artagnan, who was in- 
formed by the Duke of the whole affair, thought it judicious to play the 
cautious; he warned the captain to take good care not to fall into a 
trap, but Las Floridas laughed, and said that he was perfectly sure of his 
success. He selected twelve hundred men and started one night with 
them from the camp. He had given D’Artagnan a fine Spanish horse, 
and kept him at his side, without telling him, however, where he was 
going to. As the Ormists marched without any order, D’Artagnan 
taught the captain how to form a marching column, and gave him 
other good advice. 

When the Ormists had passed a certain defile where the Duc de 
Candale had placed in ambush eight hundred men, all regular 
soldiers, D’Artagnan again warned the captain to be very cautious 
and on his guard; advised him to reconnoitre the defile and some 
large buildings, or, better still, to occupy them, in order to be pre- 
pared in case the enemy should be stronger than reported by the 
spies, or try to cut off his retreat. He gave this advice knowing 
very well that it was too late, and only to prevent any suspicion after 
the defeat. Las Floridas, if escaping, would remember his warnings, 
and his reputation as a good adviser would be increased. The captain 
confided, however, so firmly in the correctness of the intelligence 
which he had received, that he laughed at D’Artagnan’s warning. 
When they had arrived at a certain place, where, in fact, the Duc 
de Candale wanted them, the captain was very much frightened by 
the report of a gun, though it was only that of a four-pounder. The 
suspicion that D’Artagnan might be right dawned on him, and with 
a stammering tongue he asked the false hermit what this gun-shot 
in the night could mean. 

“Why,” answered D’Artagnan, “it means that the enemy has dis- 
covered you, and this gun-shot was certainly a signal. I hope that 
yonder pile of buildings is occupied by a good number of troops from 
Bordeaux to assist you.” 

“No, by no means,” said the former cobbler, with quivering lips ; 
“for heaven’s sake tell me what to do now!” 

D’Artagnan, who was much amused at the fright of that coward, 
took pleasure in frightening him still more. He shrugged his 
shoulders, and said that there was nothing to be done but to fight 
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like brave soldiers. He advised him to make haste and send off at 
once a party to reconnoitre the defile behind, to ascertain whether 
that passage was still free. The captain did as advised, but the 
reconnoitring troops returned very soon at double quick pace, stating 
that the defile was occupied by an immense number of soldiers, they 
could not see how many, but there was nothing but immediate flight. 

D’Artagnan blamed them for having returned without orders and 
certain intelligence, and proposed to Las Floridas to advance with him, 
and see with their own eyes. The captain, however, would not hear 
of it, but at last consented to march with his whole twelve hundred 
men towards the defile, as D’Artagnan had said he thought it 
possible to occupy it before the enemy would be able to do so 
sufficiently. 

When Las Floridas was near enough to perceive the royal forces he 
was horribly frightened, and said that all was lost. He would not 
listen to D’Artagnan’s advice to attack the enemy. It was in vain 
that he was told he would be dishonoured if he fled; his heart had 
fallen into his shoes, he spurred his swift horse and ran away as fast 
as he could. Now D’Artagnan addressed the soldiers, who were not 
quite such cowards as their chief; they made an attack, but their 
courage soon left them, they threw away their guns and ran for life. 
Only a small number escaped, the rest were killed or taken prisoners. 

D’Artagnan remained laughing behind, and was soon alone. 
Cautiously looking around to ascertain whether anybody else was 
near, he dismounted, took off his hermit’s cowl and attached it 
skilfully to a tree; then he took up one of the thrown-away guns, 
and fired it at his spread-out dress. When he examined it he found it 
pierced by three bullets right in front, and in every possible place. 
He put it on again, mounted his horse, and reached the camp of the 
Ormists, one of the very last. 

Las Floridas was very much ashamed when he met D’Artagnan, but 
very glad to see him, and perhaps still more his valuable horse. He 
at once noticed the bullet-holes in D’Artagnan’s cowl, and everywhere 
in Bordeaux he spoke of the wonderful courage and sagacity of his 
hermit, who had warned him, and predicted how things would turn 
out. 

Abbé Beaumont had directed D’Artagnan to communicate with 
Abbé Sarrasin, the secretary of Prince Conti, whom the Cardinal had 
won over by promising him a large sum of money and a fat living if 
he should succeed in separating the Prince from the cause of his 
brother. 

The abbé was very much astonished to recognise in the hermit 
who had distinguished himself so much in a fight against the royal 
troops, an envoy of the Cardinal, but D’Artagnan explained in what 
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manner he had been pressed in the service of the Ormists, and what 
use he made of his position, which he, however, did not much like; 
he would be glad, he said, to give it up soon, and he could if the 
secretary succeeded with the Prince. 

Sarrasin answered that he was very willing to do his best, but 
that there were many difficulties to overcome, for Prince Conti 
enjoyed not only a large pension from Spain, but besides this he 
loved to command better than to obey, and dance attendance at Court. 
There was still another thing to be considered. The Prince was in 
love with a lady in Bordeaux; the wife of a councillor, whom he had 
sent on a fool’s errand to his. brother in Flanders; this lady had 
great influence with him, and it was to be feared he would tell her 
what was going on, and thus endanger all persons engaged in these 
negotiations. 

The apprehensions of M. Sarrasin were well founded, and M. 
D’Artagnan reflected long and deeply not only how to overcome them 
but also how to turn them to profit. He came to the conclusion 
that it would be advisable first to win over the mistress of the Prince, 
which he hoped to accomplish, partly by presents, partly by making 
love to her himself; and secondly, to take advantage of the well- 
known weakness of the Prince, who, though deformed and weak in his 
body, was very amorous, and easily tempted by the hope of winning 
a pretty woman. 

The Cardinal had many pretty nieces, and D’Artagnan thought it 
very likely that the Prince might not resist if one of these were offered 
him in marriage. 

D’Artagnan could not communicate these ideas to the Abbé Beau- 
mont, because the Cardinal had thought it advisable to recall him ; as 
the long absence of the tutor of the king and his frequent journeys 
to Poitou had already caused some comments, and made people suspect 
that important negotiations were being carried on. D’Artagnan had, 
therefore, to write directly to Mazarin. It was rather long before he 
received an answer, but he knew his master, and ascribed this. delay 
to the circumstance that he had asked for some presents to bribe the 
mistress of the Prince, for avarice was the besetting sin of the 
Cardinal. This time D’Artagnan was, however, mistaken. The 
Cardinal very eagerly caught at the idea of marrying one of his 
nieces to Prince Conti, and at once gave orders to the Duc de Candale 
to buy all the presents which were required to bribe the Prince’s 
mistress. They were sent to D’Artagnan by the Due de Candale, 
whose secretary came to Bordeaux to treat about the exchange of 
some prisoners. As mentioned before, there were several parties in 
the city; the Prince Conti party, the Ormists, and that of Comte 
de Marcin, who was the particular confidant of Prince Conti. 
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Marcin suspected the fidelity of Prince Conti, and probably had some 
inkling about his negotiations. He had caused the Ormists to demand 
that they should themselves guard the city ; for, as they had plundered 
the country in such a shameless manner, there was no fear of their 
treating with the king, because there was no hope of pardon for 
them. The Ormists, therefore, kept guard at the city gates, and 
it was their habit to examine everything brought to the city in order 
to appropriate part of all valuables. 

As it was impossible to introduce the bale containing the presents 
into the city without its being examined by the Ormists, its contents 
became known an hour after their arrival, which annoyed D’Artagnan 
very much ; but it was amusing to observe the excitement amongst 
different sets of people. 

Some thought these presents were sent by the very liberal young 
Due de Candale to his mistresses in Bordeaux, where his father had 
been a governor, whilst some female friends of the Duc d’Epernon 
imagined they were intended for them. Two notable members of 
the parliament of Bordeaux, who both expected presents from the 
Duc de Candale, believed that the presents would be given to them, 
and as neither of them received any, each believed that the other 
had got them. They became so jealous about it that they even 
reproached each other in company. These quarrels were very 
agreeable to M. D’Artagnan, who tried his best to increase the 
confusion, as it served his purpose. 

He had confided to Sarrasin his plan of making love to the mistress 
of the Prince ; and the secretary not only approved it, but promised to 
assist him as much as was in his power. 

Wearing the dress of a hermit, he could suitably go to the houses 
of the rich to ask for charity. Of course he did not need it, for 
he had still two hundred pistoles in his purse which were lent to 
him by a friend in Paris, and of which he had no need, as he lived in 
the house of Las Floridas like “ Diew en France” ; but he heard in 
the houses which he entered many interesting things, and though 
the captain blamed him much for this begging, he did not discontinue 
it, as he said that it belonged to his state, and that humility was 
his duty. 

His behaviour in the famous night fight and the three holes in his 
cowl made him the lion of the city; everybody wanted to see him, 
and the mistress of Prince Conti had the same desire. When he 
visited her for the first time he fancied that he saw in her eyes an 
expression favourable to his plan, and as she was very pretty he at 
once caught fire. 

Besides this it tickled his vanity to supplant a prince of the 
blood. He repeated his visits very frequently, and even at hours 
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when other persons were not admitted. His hermit’s dress was 
a good passport. His frequent visits and his behaviour could 
not fail to create in her the belief that she had made an impression 
on his heart, and it amused her to bewitch a poor hermit. He 
became soon aware of her design, and was delighted with it. She 
repeatedly praised his courage, and when he modestly protested 
against her flatteries, she said that the holes in his cowl spoke 
loudly enough to prove it. When she said it was almost a pity 
that he had become a hermit, he smiled mysteriously, and made 
her very curious by letting some -words escape which gave her to 
understand that he was not what he appeared to be. When she 
pressed him very hard he feigned to be embarrassed, and requested 
her to wait at least until next morning, when he would divulge his 
secret. She made him promise to come to see her next morning at 
the same early hour. 

He was very punctual, and found her awaiting him. When he 
entered she said he was a man of his word, and that she liked to have 
todo with him. Then she asked him to tell his secret. He said, how- 
ever, that he feared to forfeit her good opinion if he satisfied her 
desire, and that he had not the courage to tell her, but if she per- 
mitted him to write it down, he would do so at her command. 
Though she expected to receive a declaration of love, her curiosity 
prevailed, and she answered that she would accept anything he would 
give her. On this he took from his pocket a parcel which he had 
prepared to give her in case she consented. She stretched out her 
hand eagerly and took it. When she held it in her hand she felt 
that the parcel was heavier than a mere letter, which increased her 
curiosity. Whilst she tore open the cover D’Artagnan escaped, and 
securely left the house before she arrived at the kernel of the parcel, 
which consisted of about fifty paper wrappers one over the other. He 
was somewhat doubtful about the effect his present might produce. 

The parcel contained a large locket, and in it was a portrait en 
miniature of D’Artagnan, representing him without his beard, and 
cuirassé like a hero of the first order. 

D’Artagnan waited two days before he ventured to her house, and 
then not before he had ascertained that the lady had told nothing to 
Prince Conti, as was to be apprehended. He had prepared for this 
contingency, and was ready to decamp from Bordeaux from a point 
which he knew to be badly guarded by the Ormists. Sarrasin, how- 
ever, calmed his fears. Prince Conti made his secretary his confidant 
in all his love affairs, and he had even to write his love letters. The 
Prince had communicated nothing to him, and the lady, therefore, had 
not said anything of her adventure. 

This silence seemed to be a very favourable sign; and D’Artagnan, 
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who understood as much about ladies as he did about war, knew how 
to play his part. He sat down at once at the lady’s feet, but playing 
the bashful as not daring to look up. 

“How long, Monsieur Hermite,” she said, “will you keep to 
your disguise ?” 

“ As long as possible,” he answered ; “ for I came from Paris for no 
other purpose but to see you, and for this I would have gone to the 
end of the world, if required.” 

“Why,” she said, laughing loudly, “ then you must be wonderfully 
in love with me !” 

D’Artagnan, encouraged by her laughter, wanted to give her at 
once a proof of his love, but she rebuked him and said: 

“Qh, oh! doucement! not so fast! It seems that with the cloth 
of the monks you have also adopted their habits.” 

D’Artagnan answered, with the assurance of a courtier of that time, 
that there could possibly be no better means of showing his respect to 
a lady than to express the desire to embrace her. 

The lady would, however, not listen to this reasoning; but 
D’Artagnan, who knew the ways of ladies of his period, saw that she 
rather liked his impetuousness, and only played coy to make him 
more ardent. 

When she asked him since what time he had fallen in love with 
her, and at what opportunity, as she did not remember to have seen 
him before, he said that he had seen in the atelier of the artist who 
had taken her portrait about six months ago, a copy of this portrait, 
which the painter made for himself, and became so much enamoured, that 
he resolved to find its original, when the artist told him where to find it. 
As he had informed him, however, at the same time, and that he was 
not the only man who was charmed by that lady, but that Prince 
Conti had given her his heart, and knowing very well that it was 
dangerous to declare himself a rival of such an exalted person, he 
had thought it prudent to appear in disguise, which was the more 
required as there were persons in Bordeaux who might have seen him 
at Court, and it was especially for this reason that he let his beard 
grow. 

The lady’s vanity was much flattered by such adventurous love. 
She wanted to see the copy of her portrait, which he said he had 
bought, and D’Artagnan showed her one, which M. Sarrasin had 
procured for him from one of the best artists in the city. He kissed 
the portrait a hundred times before her eyes, to convince her the 
better of the reality of his love and the truth of his story. 

_M. d’Artagnan asserts that there is no lady living who does not 
feel flattered by admiration, and I think he is right. The lady in 
question felt flattered, and said she did not know whether the story 
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he had told; her was invented or true, but he had told it so exceed- 
ingly well that no comedy could have entertained her better. She 
wanted, however, to know who her new admirer was, that she might 
judge whether he was worthy to take the place of the lover she had. 

D’Artagnan was tempted to give himself some high title to flatter 
her vanity the more, but being afraid that somebody might recognise 
him he thought it better to speak truth and to confess that he was 
only a simple lieutenant of the royal guards. As in the Provinces 
every one belonging to the Court was looked upon as surrounded by 
an aureole, even his modest title did not make an unfavourable im- 
pression on the lady. On the contrary, he advanced every day more 
and more in her good graces, and though he had a very good opinion 
of himself he modestly ascribed his success partly to the presents 
with which he supported his amiability. He, of course, did not say 
that these presents came from Cardinal Mazarin, and in order that 
she might really believe that they were the love gifts of a lieutenant, 
he gave her only the less valuable, and even these were so far above 
the means of a lieutenant that she was really touched by the 
sacrifices he made for her. What the lieutenant did with the more 
valuable presents he does not say, but we will charitably suppose 
that they were delivered to their address when he was in a position 
to speak openly to the lady about his plans. 

Though we, of course, look coldly on this lady on account of her 
imperfect morals, we cannot but say that she appears to have been 
very full of spirit and fun. It was obvious that she liked the young 
lieutenant—he was then about thirty-three years old—better than 
she did her absent husband and her deformed royal admirer ; but 
before he arrived at the same confidential position which these two 
occupied with her, she played poor D’Artagnan a trick which vexed 
him very much, and placed him in a most awkward position. 

The cause of it was again his unlucky beard. Ladies in that time, 
though in other respects not differing from their sisters of to-day, 
differed as it appears in reference to beards. I have heard it to be a 
common saying amongst the ladies that a kiss without a beard was as 
insipid as an egg without salt. We have seen already that the 
Parisian lady disliked D’Artagnan’s long beard, and the same aver- 
sion, but in a still higher degree, had the dainty favourite of Prince 
Conti. 

This lady was acquainted with Captain Las Floridas, who owed her 
some gratitude, because she had rendered him good service with Prince 
Conti when the Ormists had not acquired the influence they had later 
on. She spoke to him about his hermit, and making fun of him she 
urged the captain to play him a trick. She proposed to invite him to 
some drinking bout, to make him drunk, and to cut off his beard 
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when he was in that state. She laughed in advance as she thought 
of his astonishment when he should awake and find himself minus 
this grand appendage. 

Las Floridas, who liked the joke amazingly, and besides was de- 
sirous of obliging the lady, promised to do what she required on 
an early day, though the position of the besieged was rather serious 
at that time, and orgies and festivities somewhat out of season. 
Most members of the Parliament and of the citizens of Bordeaux 
were tired of the tyranny exerted over them by the Ormists, and 
longing to make their peace with the King, whose troops encircled 
the city very closely. The besieged had even lost a highly important 
fort which defended the entrance of the Garonne river. Its com- 
mander, an Irish colonel, sold it to the King. He might have had 
a sum for it enabling him to buy the best place in all Ireland; but 
he asked only two thousand pistoles, for which D’Artagnan gave him 
a cheque on a banker with whom he was accredited. 

This state of things was serious enough for the Ormists, but still 
it did not prevent their chiefs from living as if their luck would last 
for ever. 

Las Floridas had procured a cask of most excellent wine of Langon. 
When he made D’Artagnan taste it, he got into ecstasies about it,”and 
declared it to be ewcellentissime. 

“ Well,” said Las Floridas, “let us drown our troubles in it and 
have a nice time.” 

He produced an excellent large duck-pie, accompanied with every- 
thing nice to be had at that season, and invited some of his friends 
to supper. ‘This meal was washed down by the wine of Langon, 
which everybody declared to be the best they ever drank. This 
wine is very strong and heady. It was long since D’Artagnan 
had drunk it, and as he was very lively, and in speaking forgot to 
count how many glasses he emptied, he became tipsy sooner than the 
rest. When he noticed it he frankly said to the company that the 
poor hermit had more than enough, and wanted to go to rest. He 
was permitted to do so more readily than he expected, and Las Floridas 
ordered his servants to carry him to bed in one of his rooms. 

When the captain after some time looked in, he found the poor hermit 
snoring so that he might be heard at the end of the street. Returning to 
the company, he laughingly told them how he had found their hermit, 
and proposed to cut off his long beard. This proposition was received 
with acclamation by the tipsy company, and a very dexterous barber 
was sent for, whom Las Floridas had ordered to keep his razors ready. 
He accomplished his task in such a manner that D’Artagnan was not 
aware of it. When, however, D’Artagnan awoke in the night, and 
by chance rubbed his face, he was thunderstruck; but guessing at once 
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who had played him this trick, he vowed vengeance against the 
cobbler-captain. 

This joke might have had very serious consequences. His beard had 
been his best protection against his being recognised by some of the 
people of Prince Conti who might have seen him at Court. Besides 
this, the news of his ridiculous adventure would soon be known 
throughout the whole city, and the boys would run after him in the 
streets to look at the disbearded hermit. 

These disagreeable reflections kept D’Artagnan awake the rest of 
the night, and gave him time to come to a resolution how to act. 
When the companions of his debauch of last night, who had all slept 
at the house of Las Floridas, entered his bedroom in the morning in 
order to enjoy their fun, they were very much astonished to find that 
he laughed with them and seemed not in the least offended at the 
liberty taken with him. 

Las Floridas, who required the services of D’Artagnan, and felt some- 
what uneasy after all, understood very well that he disliked to 
show himself in the street without his beard and in his hermit’s dress ; 
he therefore offered him one of his suits, but as they all were very 
gorgeous and bedizened with gold and lace, D’Artagnan was afraid of 
attracting too much attention, and therefore declined the acceptance of 
such adress, and preferred to put on that which he wore when arriving 
as a discharged soldier. 

The servants of the house, who were very much amused at the joke 
played off on the hermit, had told their neighbours, and D’Artagnan 
saw with dismay that a great crowd of laughing people assembled in 
the street to see him pass and have their fun with him. Being 
afraid that he could not escape even in his soldier’s dress, which 
change might be discovered, he felt the necessity of acting promptly. 

There was in the house a rather stupid stable-boy, on whom 
D’Artagnan set his hopes. He bet him a pistole that he would not 
dare to go in his hermit’s dress as far as a neighbouring street. The 
groom, with whom gold pieces were rare, eagerly accepted the bet, 
and said he was ready to win it at once. 

When the poor dupe put on the hermit’s dress and entered with 
it in the street, he thought he was doing a very clever thing by 
putting the capuchon over his head, and his hands before his face to 
prevent his being recognised. When the crowd outside saw him they 
of course believed him to be the shaved hermit, and, afraid of scaring 
him back to the house and losing their fun, they hid themselves in 
a cross street,so that the hermit would have to pass right between 
them. When he arrived on the proper spot he was received with a 
great halloo and nearly frightened out of his wits. The hubbub 
increased still when it was discovered that he was not the true hermit. 
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He was at last stopped by the crowd, which increased every moment, 
and whilst they listened to his confused explanation about a bet and 
a gold piece, D’Artagnan passed right through them without being 
recognised. When Las Floridas and his comrades became aware 
of the ruse de guerre employed by D’Artagnan, they admired it 
exceedingly, but the cobbler-captain had good reason to regret his 
joke, for D’Artagnan left him for four days to his own military 
wisdom, without any news, and under circumstances that made his 
advice more necessary than ever. At last he made inquiries of the 
lady who was the cause of his difficulty, and, though she was enabled 
to give him the latest news, she said she did not know what had 
become of his hermit. 

From the house of Las Floridas D’Artagnan went directly to that of 
this lady, whom he, however, did not suspect in the least to be the 
originator of his beardless state. 

Though she was prepared to see him without his beard, she was 
much surprised to see him without his hermit’s dress. He told 
her his adventure, which she found very pleasant, because she said 
she liked him much better now, and gave him to understand that 
without his ugly beard and in his soldier’s suit, plain as it was, he 
was afar more acceptable lover than before. He was not the man to 
misunderstand such a hint, and she failed not to reward him for the 
trouble she had caused him. They were very satisfied with each 
other and became very good friends, at which D’Artagnan rejoiced, as 
it served the purposes of his master the Cardinal and his own. 

The lady in the course of their conversation asked whom he accused 
of having played off on him that practical joke. 

“Why,” said D’Artagnan, “ you must take me for a dunce to ask 
sucha question. Nobody else but this ci-devant cobbler has dared to 
make me the butt of his jokes; but I assure you I shall not forgive 
him either dead or alive, and certainly shall break his bones when I 
see him next.” 

He got quite furious in thinking of the jest perpetrated upon 
him, and became still more angry when his fair questioner laughed 
at his fury till her tears trickled down her cheeks. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, “c'est trop dréle! what a big innocent baby 
you are!” 

“ But in the name of wonder,” he said, “ what is the reason of your 
laughter? I really cannot see any cause for it.” 

Drying her tears, she looked at him with an arch smile and said, 
“Well, you queer big child, look at me well; don’t you take me for 
a rather pretty woman? Do you imagine that I would kiss a nasty 
beard half a yard long? Have you not wit enough to guess I set 
on Las Floridas to cut off that ugly thing? Therefore, if you must 
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be revenged, revenge yourself on me. However, you should not 
regret your beard too much, for I assure you if all were sure to be 
rewarded for its loss like you, I flatter myself that there would not 
remain any Capuchins in all the convents.” 

She said this in such a pretty, coquettish manner, that they became 
still better friends than before. 

As he dared not show himself in the street or anywhere for fear of 
being teased by everybody, and especially by the little street-boys, he 
proposed to remain in her house, with which she was very much satisfied. 

Having become so intimate with her, he thought it time to think 
of the fulfilment of his mission. He commenced by saying that 
if he were in her place he would know better how to profit by her 
position. If she used her influence with Prince Conti to make 
him return to his duty to the King, he was able to promise her not 
only a reward in proportion to this important service, but even 
an establishment in Paris, where her husband would be employed by 
the Court and put in a position to buy a post of Maitre de Requétes, 
which was the best way to make a fortune, like M. Tellier, who had 
only laid an information favourable to one of the children of the late 
M. de Bouillon, superintendent of finances, and who was now one of 
the richest men in Paris and on the way to become chancellor. 

The lady listened to him with sparkling eyes, and was especially 
pleased at the idea of an establishment at Paris, which she and all 
women held to be paradise. She said that she would follow him 
in everything, but not for the great advantages held out to her, but 
because she loved him and could be always near him if in Paris. 
Though he had leave of absence of four months, a good deal of it 
had passed already away, and she could not bear the idea of being 
separated from him. She urged him to write about it at once to the 
Court, and said she would follow his advice in everything. 

D’Artagnan was very much pleased on seeing her enter thus 
eagerly into his views, and conferred at once with Sarrasin, who was 
also glad at this success, and the more as he found great difficulties 
in winning over Prince Conti, who was horribly afraid of his brother. 
The secretary knew his master, however, very well. He told him that 
his brother had far more confidence in Count Marcin than he had in 
him, and he called to his mind a great number of facts which proved 
that his position was throughout an unworthy one and not compatible 
with his honour. All his servants were of this opinion, and hoped he 
would soon make an end to this slavery. If he reflected he would 
find that not only his honour required a decisive step, but that 
prudence likewise advised it, for it would greatly serve his interest. 
All the estates of his brother were confiscated, and there was no hope 
that they ever would be returned. 
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Sarrasin had shown the Prince a portrait of the niece of Maza- 
rin, but only occasionally and without mentioning anything about 
D’Artagnan’s proposition. The Prince was highly pleased with the 
beauty of the lady which it represented, but that wasall. D’Artagnan, 
therefore, judged it opportune to attack his susceptibility by bringing 
before his eyes another picture of a larger size which the Cardinal 
had sent. It was, of course, flattering, as such portraits always are, 
but it resembled the smaller one which the Prince already had seen. 

It had been placed in the house of D’Artagnan’s lady friend, and 
when the Prince saw it he recognised it at once ; but he doubted the 
correctness of his judgment, because the exhibition of such a portrait 
in a city where the Cardinal was hated so intensely seemed to him 
rather improbable. Without uttering these thoughts, he asked with 
seeming indifference whom that portrait represented. The lady 
answered that it was the likeness of the most beautiful, most virtuous, 
and most accomplished lady in France. This was indeed saying a 
great deal, but it was, nevertheless, true. Of the seven nieces of the 
Cardinal, Anne Marie Martinozzi was not only the most perfect, but 
she united in her person all the virtues which ought to have been in 
the other six. Such was at least the opinion of M. d’Artagnan, 
who knew her. 

The lady added that she was to be had in marriage, and that the best 
thing the Prince could do was to take her; if he wanted to be happy 
and succeed at the same time to the fortunes of his brother, he must 
take no other wife but her. 

This praise and speech of his mistress allayed wonderfully the fear 
in which he held his brother, and the more he looked at the portrait 
the more he fell in love with it. He had never seen that lady herself, 
for when he was at Court she was still in a convent out of France, 
and he believed her to be as handsome as her picture. 

When he returned home he sent at once for Sarrasin. He wanted 
to know whether that portrait had been sent by the Cardinal. 
Sarrasin judged that it would be best to tell him the truth, without, 
however, mentioning the part D’Artagnan had in that affair. It 
was essential for the Prince to know that this proposition of marriage 
came from the Cardinal himself. 

Sarrasin tried his best to display all the advantages of such a 
marriage, and the Prince ordered him to pursue this affair, and to 
report what progress he made. At the same time, he asked what his 
mistress had to do with the business, and how it happened that the 
portrait was in her house. Sarrasin said he had been obliged to tell 
her, because she had so much influence with the Prince, and that it 
was better to win her over, than to have her on the opposite side. 

The Prince ordered Sarrasin, however, not to speak any more about 
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the marriage to his mistress, and D’Artagnan took this for a sign that 
he thought of it in good earnest. 

When the Prince came to see the lady next morning, he had nearly 
surprised her with D’Artagnan. She had ordered her maid, in 
whom she placed entire confidence, not to let any one enter without 
telling her; but the girl was making love on her own account, and 
absent from her place, when the Prince arrived. When D’Artagnan 
and the lady heard the shuffling of many feet in the anteroom, for 
the Prince came with his whole cort?ge, both knew at once what had 
happened, and D’Artagnan had just time to enter a cupboard, but 
not to close the door, and, not daring to do it when the Prince 
had entered, it remained ajar. 

The lady had lost all presence of mind, and was more dead than 
alive. The Prince, who was well aware of his deformity, was rather 
suspicious. Noticing the alarmed state of the lady, he asked what 
was the matter with her, which question confused her still more, and 
increased his suspicions. Looking searchingly around, he noticed 
that the door of the little cabinet was open, and became curious to 
look into it. 

When he discovered D’Artagnan he was much surprised, though he 
might have judged from the fright of the lady that he would find 
something like a man: “What are you doing there?” cried the 
Prince, in a voice which would have frightened many people; but 
D’Artagnan was not very susceptible to fear, and had, moreover, 
already determined what to say in the case of his discovery. He told 
the Prince that his secretary knew on what business he had come to 
the city, and that he, the Prince, according to what M. Sarrasin had 
reported to him, was also acquainted with it. This would be sufficient, 
therefore, to explain the kind of business he had with the mistress of 
the house. 

The lady had been on the point of fainting when she saw the 
Prince enter the closet, but on hearing the answer made by M. 
d’Artagnan she recovered. Though D’Artagnan’s excuse did not 
agree with his order to Sarrasin, to speak no more to the lady 
about his secret, he let the thing pass, as he had already made up 
his mind to marry the niece of the Cardinal. He told, however, 
M. d’Artagnan very drily to get out of the city within twenty-four 
hours, and to leave the house immediately. He did so rather crest- 
fallen, and communicated his misfortune to Sarrasin, who regret- 
fully sent him a passport. For fear the Prince might change his 
mind, D’Artagnan departed without saying adieu to any one, and 
arrived safely in the camp of the Duc de Candale, who was already 
informed about the whole affair, probably by Sarrasin. 

The young duke—he was not older than twenty-four—was a rather 
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jolly fellow, and known for his sharp tongue. He laughed at D’Artagnan 
when he endeavoured to remove all suspicion from his lady friend. 

“Well,” said the duke, “ you musketeers are used to women, with 
many loyers, and I can imagine that you think it a great fortune to 
have a mistress who has had only twenty lovers in her life. I could 
name you all of them, and I know for certain that Prince Conti 
was number seventeen.” 

D’Artagnan, who knew the humour of the duke, did not pay much 
attention to what he said, but requested him to say a good word 
for him to the Cardinal, as he was doubtful about his reception. 
The duke promised to do so, but he wrote in a manner which did 
more harm than good to poor D’Artagnan. He wrote and approved of 
Prince Conti marrying, as he had such bad luck with mistresses, the 
one in Bordeaux being already the seventh who played him false. If 
a wife could be found for him who was really virtuous and above 
all coquetry, it would be a great matter. 

D’Artagnan’s apprehensions in reference to Mazarin were well 
justified. He knew the miserly old fox, who caught at each pretext 
for breaking promises that did not bring in money. 

When our lieutenant appeared before him, he was received rather 
ungraciously. He said he had not sent him to Bordeaux to make love 
there, but in the service of the King, and for important affairs. 

D’Artagnan, however, who knew by long experience that to cry 
Peccavi was by no means the way to succeed with the Cardinal, 
opposed him, and said that he ought to praise instead of censuring 
him. If he had made love, he had done so in the service of the King, 
and under the belief that it was the duty of an envoy to employ all 
means in his power to reach his purpose. Moreover, he had done 
nothing which had not been approved by M. Sarrasin, whose advice 
he had been directed to follow. 

As the Cardinal saw that he could not stand on that ground, he 
admitted that he had promised D’Artagnan a company of the royal 
guards, but that he did not like to be chased again out of France, and 
must be careful not to make new enemies, which would be certainly 
the case if he held to his promise, as there were still twenty older 
lieutenants before him, who all hoped to become captains. If he was 
his friend he ought not to think of such a thing. 

The reason which the Cardinal gave for not keeping his promise was 
only a pretext, for when D’Artagnan took steps to sell his company, 
Mazarin gave him to understand that he would get the company, if 
he would pay him a good sum of money. Not being able to do so, 
the Cardinal persuaded him still to remain in service, holding out to 
him the hope that he might be justified in preferring D’Artagnan to 
the twenty older lieutenants, if he particularly distinguished himself 
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during the war. D’Artagnan trusted him yet again; he went to the 
field, distinguished himself, but was again cheated out of his reward, 
and he still had to go through many adventures before he got the 
much-coveted place at the head of the company of the King’s guards. 


Il.—M. d’ Artagnan’s Adventure in England. 


We have already mentioned the use the ambitious Cardinal 
Mazarin made of his many nieces. The marriage of one of them 
with Prince Conti was acceptable; but he regretted much having 
given another to the Duc de Mercceur, who after all was only 
the son of a bastard, though of Henry IV. The ambition of this 
clerical upstart soared higher; and he hoped to adorn the heads of 
two of the Mademoiselles Mancini with the crowns of France and of 
England! His pretensions were, however, not so foolish as they 
might appear to us. The Queen of England, mother of Charles IT. 
and aunt of King Louis XIV., despairing of ever recovering the lost 
crown of England for her son, had herself proposed such a marriage, 
for creatures of the Cardinal had taken the utmost trouble to persuade 
her that this would be the shortest road to London. 

The Cardinal thought that if one of his nieces was Queen of 
England it would not be so difficult to induce Louis XIV. to give 
his hand to the other, especially as Mazarin would have found a way 
to cause the mother of the King to support him. 

In 1654 Mazarin had, however, not made up his mind whether 
he should act upon the proposition of the deposed Queen of England, 
for he was placed, as it were, in the position of that often-quoted 
philosophical ass—between two bundles of hay. The restoration of 
King Charles was still a very uncertain thing. Cromwell ruled in 
England, and there was no hope that he would give up his power. 
It is true, he was not king yet, but he might become so; and the 
Cardinal was doubtful whether it might not be more profitable to 
marry his niece to the son of the Protector. 

When the campaign of the year 1654 was ended he resolved to 
send D’Artagnan to England, where he had been twice before. Though 
London was only a hundred French miles from Paris, the French 
people knew as little about England as if it had been ten thousand. 
Some said that Cromwell was detested by the English people and could 
only keep his position with the greatest difficulty and by the most 
tyranical and cruel measures; others, on the contrary, asserted that 
he was worshipped in such a manner that every Englishman would 
sacrifice his life for him. The Cardinal wanted to know the truth, 
partly for reasons of State, but still more for reasons of his own. 

The day before his departure D’Artagnan had an interview with 
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Mazarin, who, judging all persons from himself, tried to convince his 
envoy that in serving him well in this affair he was only serving 
himself; for if his niece became Queen of England, D’Artagnan 
should have the first place in her household. 

D’Artagnan was better acquainted with the English than the 
Cardinal, and knew that they were much too jealous a people to 
permit the Queen to give a foreigner such an important place. He 
therefore answered that he did not serve the Cardinal in the ex- 
pectation of a reward, but because he thought it to be his duty; that 
he, moreover, was a good Frenchman and preferred being captain in 
the guards, to having a coloneley in a country where people had 
acquired the bad habit of cutting off the heads of their kings. 

The Cardinal said that with these prejudices he would see every- 
thing in a black light, and report only unfavourable things about Crom- 
well, as he hated him so much. He ought to learn that what appeared 
tyrannical in the beginning became right and lawful in time; he 
therefore wished that D’Artagnan should like Cromwell if the English 
liked him, and hate him if the English did. This was the touchstone 
which he desired him to use in order to ascertain whether Cromwell 
ruled over the English legitimately; from this knowledge alone it 
was possible to judge whether his race would succeed him, as the 
Kings of France had succeeded their ancestors. 

D’Artagnan was to go to England incognito, and received the 
strictest orders not to make himself known to the French Ambassador 
in London. 

The ambassador was a M. de Bordeaux, son of a former intendant 
of finances, who had made a great fortune in this position. He 
was a little man, extremely vain of his successes with women, which 
successes, however, did not amount to much. 

Cardinal Mazarin, however, did not care for such trifles ; all he cared 
for was that ambassadors did not require any pay from him. If they 
asked for money he told them that they did not deserve what he did 
for them, and that there were plenty of men in France who would be 
happy to spend all they had for a place as ambassador which secured 
them a name in history. As the chief of the State acted in this 
manner, it was not to be wondered at if the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs cared but little for these ambassadors. When M. de Briennes 
died there were found amongst his papers a quantity of unopened 
letters from M. d’Argenson, the very able ambassador in Venice. 
Thus was King Louis XIV. served under Mazarin. 

Some days after M. d’Artagnan’s arrival in London he remembered 
a promise made to his mistress in Paris to send her a dress from 
England. For this purpose he one afternoon entered the shop of 
a merchant who sold Indian goods. Some minutes later a lady also 
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entered, who was richly dressed. She was almost too tall for a lady, 
but her face was exquisitely handsome. The people in the shop received 
her with much reverence, and made so much fuss about her that 
D’Artagnan took her for a great personage, and that he might have 
the pleasure of looking at her the longer he waited until she should be 
served. This politeness led to a conversation, our easily inflamed 
musketeer made himself as agreeable as possible, and the lady per- 
mitted him to give her his hand and to see her to her carriage. 

He expected to see a gorgeous chariot, and was much astonished to 
find only a hackney coach, which was rarely used by ladies; but he 
was still more astonished when the lady invited him to enter. She 
told him that his politeness had given her confidence, and that she 
wanted him to render her a service. He pricked up his ears, and 
the most audacious thoughts crossed his brains when he eagerly said 
that he was entirely at her command. He was, however, disap- 
pointed in his expectations, for she requested him only to go with 
her to see her father, to tell him that he had met her husband in 
Paris, and knew for certain that he would return to London at the 
end of April. In explanation, she said that she had married a French- 
man against the will of her father, but that her husband had left her 
because he discovered that she was not so rich as he believed her to be. 

Though D’Artagnan did not quite believe her story, and felt some- 
what suspicious about her character, he was so much smitten by her 
extraordinary beauty, that he consented. 

He found the father together with two sturdy sons, who received 
him rather ungraciously. The old man seemed to be very wrath 
against his daughter, and took D’Artagnan for a lover of hers. He 
protested that he had seen her only two hours ago for the first time 
in his life; but the gruff old man said it did not matter whether two 
months or two hours, his daughter was much too obliging. 

When the sons asked D’Artagnan where he had become acquainted 
with their French brother-in-law, he said that they had been lodged 
in the same hotel in Paris. 

“ Well,” said the sons, “if you told him that you were going to 
London, you may be sure that he told you a whole bundle of lies, for 
every word that goes out of his mouth is a falsehood. If all French- 
men are like him, it is not to be wondered at that they are hated 
so much.” 

During this unpleasant conversation the lady had gone out with- 
out D’Artagnan perceiving it. He began to feel rather uneasy, but 
his apprehensions were not justified, and he was permitted to leave 
the house. He was, however, very glad to find himself once again 
in the street, but could not forbear looking behind to see whether he 
would not be followed. 

VOL. LVI. = 
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Our readers have divined who the lady was, and can understand the 
wrath of her father and brothers against her. She was the mistress of 
M. de Bordeaux, whom he had married to a low-minded relative, 
and it was a strange chance that D’Artagnan was brought thus 
in connection with her. He did not, however, know who she was 
when he left the house of her father, as neither he nor his sons had 
mentioned the ambassador, probably supposing that D’Artagnan 
knew all about it. 

When he looked up and down the street, he noticed that he was 
followed by a girl, who had her eyes upon him. He waited for her 
under a porch, and she told him that the lady requested a conversa- 
tion with him, as she had to communicate something which would 
interest him. The girl wanted him to enter a house in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he would find the lady waiting for him, but he did 
not like to trust himself again, and saying that he had sprained 
his ankle and could not walk further, he requested the lady to come 
to him, which she really did. She said he must not believe what her 
father had said of her, for he was rarely sober, and did not know 
what he was talking about when in that state. 

The hackney coach had followed the lady, and in it’ was the parcel 
with the dress D’Artagnan had bought. The lady offered to drive 
him home, and having inquired where he lived she spoke to the 
driver, in English of course, so that D’Artagnan could not under- 
stand what she said. Instead of giving his address she had, however, 
given her own, and when the carriage stopped he was very much 
surprised to find himself at her house: he remained, however, for 
supper with her, and made himself a ragout, with which the lady was 
delighted. 

When he took leave of her to go home she invited him to come and 
see her whenever he liked, but on the next day an old duenna brought 
him a note, cautioning him not to come until he should hear from 
the lady, for her husband had returned a quarter of an hour after 
he had left the house. 

D’Artagnan did not believe her; and to ascertain the truth he put 
on a very plain dress, which he had worn on his passage to England, 
in order not to raise any suspicion, and made inquiries near the house 
of the lady. He came upon a shopman who spoke a little French, 
and heard from him that the husband had really returned. The man 
asked whether he intended to look out for a place in that house ; 
if that was the case, he wanted to tell him that this master ,was a 
wretched beggar, who treated his servants badly. 

D’Artagnan, much amused at being taken for a French servant out 
of place, at once canght hold of the idea suggested by the shopman. 
He answered yes, he was in fact looking out for a place, and if there 
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were one vacant in the house he would try to get it, and though it 
might be no good one, times were bad, and he would put up with it 
until something better turned up. The man told him that a cook 
was required, but sneeringly added he did not know for what purpose, 
for though the master liked to eat good things, they were not paid for 
out of his pocket. 

When D’Artagnan knocked at the lady’s house, the door was 
opened by an ill-looking fellow with dirty hands. He was, however, 
the master himself. The place was still vacant, and having offered 
himself as a cook, D’Artagnan was ordered to the kitchen to prepare 
supper; after that the master would decide whether he would hire 
hin. 

The servants of the house had scarcely seen him, and did not 
recognise him; but they told their mistress that master had engaged 
a new cook, and she came down to inquire whether he understood 
to make a ragout like that she had eaten the day before. She recog- 
nised him at once, but did not betray herself, and was extremely 
pleased at what she took for a mark of love, for to this she ascribed his 
disguise. But D’Artagnan assumed it in the service of the Cardinal, 
that he might be enabled to hear all he wanted in a house where the 
French ambassador visited so frequently. 

D’Artagnan prepared a dish still better than that which he had 
served before, and was forthwith engaged as cook. 

The ambassador, who sometimes took his meals at the house, 
was much pleased with the ragouts of the new cook, and expressed 
a desire to see him. He was ordered to come upstairs, but being 
afraid that he might be recognised, D’Artagnan would not obey, 
feigning to be afraid that the ambassador would only make fun of 
him, as he, who kept a large establishment, had certainly a better cook 
than he was: he had good reason not to be too conceited, as such a 
fault had once lost him a very good place in the house of the 
commandant of Jars. 

D’Artagnan had uttered this name at random, but when the message 
was brought upstairs, the ambassador became still more curious to see 
him, as the commandant of Jars was noted for his good living; and, 
moreover, the husband, whom D’Artagnan always called Sancho Panza, 
and who was a fool, and often said very foolish things, had described 
him as being a rather handsome fellow, and said that, if he was not so 
sure of his wife, he would be afraid that she would cast her eyes upon 
him. On this the lady blushed, and the ambassador, who noticed it, 
became still more curious to see the cook. He therefore, after dinner, 
induced the master of the house to go with him to the kitchen, as 
the cook did not like to come up. 

D’Artagnan was so much surprised when he saw them enter, that 
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- he coloured and was quite confused, and still more so when the am- 
bassador commenced to ask him many questions, which he answered 
as evasively as he could. The ambassador, who seems to have been 
less stupid than D’Artagnan judged him, suspected him to be no 
genuine cook, but he did not betray himself. Under the pretext of 
liking his ragouts, he placed at his side a young fellow of about 
eighteen, whom he employed sometimes in his love affairs with some 
grisette, whom he was to teach to make such good ragouts, but whose 
real employment was to play the spy. 

M. de Bordeaux was, however, not only jealous of his mistress ; he 
became still more so of his young wife, whom he had found it con- 
venient to leave in Paris. The young lady did not shut herself up, 
but saw much company, and of a kind of which the father of M. 
de Bordeaux did not approve at all, as it gave cause to all kind of 
gossip. The father wrote about it to his son, and the ambassador to 
his lady, that if she did not abstain from receiving certain people, 
she would see him soon in Paris. 

The young lady, much annoyed at these persecutions on the part 
of her father-in-law, and the censure from her husband, about whose 
kind of life she was too well informed, resolved to make an end of the 
business. Under the pretext of illness she refused admittance to any 
one, including her father-in-law, who could not see her for several 
days. He was much alarmed, and as her retirement caused many 
inquiries, he advised his son to come over and clear up this sus- 
picious affair. 

The ambassador acted on this advice; and, under the pretext of 
attending a hunting-party near Dover, he crossed the channel to 
Boulogne, and arrived an hour after midnight at his house. He 
knocked up the astonished porter, who dared of course not refuse 
‘ entrance to his master, who ran up to the bedroom of his wife, 
which he found locked. He now aroused the old servant who had 
brought him up, and from whom he expected to hear the truth. She 
told him that his lady had left the house forty-eight hours ago, that 
she had said she would remain away a fortnight or perhaps three 
weeks, told her to take good care of everything, and not say to any 
one that she had left the house ; but where she had gone she did not 
know, as the lady had not answered her question about it. 

The ambassador was quite perplexed and furious, because he was 
not in a position to run after his wife, for fear that the King or the 
Cardinal might hear of his having forsaken his post without leave. 
He, therefore, could not do anything else but place the affair in the 
hands of his father, to whom he, however, recommended secrecy, that 
he might not become the talk of the city, and returned to England. 

On his arrival in his house in London he went to the house of his 
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faithless mistress, to whom he had given many fine presents, and 
amongst them some furniture, especially some very. expensive mirrors. 
As it would not do for him to beat the faithless woman, he at least 
would annoy her in some disagreeable manner by breaking these 
looking-glasses and whatever else was breakable. 

When he arrived at the house he was much astonished to find its 
entrance guarded by a servant, who told him he had to do so until 
the constable, who had been sent for, should arrive, for that the devil 
was upstairs. Two female thieves had attempted to rob his lady, and 
when they were caught in flagrante they broke all the mirrors. 
The ambassador, believing this report, ran upstairs, little dreaming 
what an agreeable surprise was prepared there for him. When he 
opened the door he remained for a few moments with open mouth, 
speechless, for the two female thieves he saw there were his lady 
and her maid. 

Mdme. de Bordeaux, annoyed by the reproaches and unjust 
suspicions of her husband and his father, and well-informed about 
the scandalous life of the ambassador, resolved to surprise the enemy 
in his camp. Arriving in London, and still in her travelling dress, 
she went directly to the house of her husband’s mistress, and not 
finding him there, as she probably expected, and without saying who 
she was, she and her attendant broke all the looking-glasses and 
other things they could destroy in the room. When the mistress of 
the house tried to stop this destruction she was overwhelmed with all 
kinds of bad names, but after all did not learn who these infuriated 
ladies were. The only thing she plainly understood was the 
damage they had done, and she sent at once for a constable to arrest 
them. 

The ambassador recovered promptly from his surprise. The first 
thing he did was to send out of the room all the servants, and request 
the lady of the house to countermand the constable, as he would pay 
for everything. Then he addressed his wife in a rather severe 
manner, asking her how she dared to leave Paris without his per- 
mission: but she knew how to answer him. After all, he was very 
thankful that the disappearance of his lady from Paris was explained 
in this manner. Speaking alternately English and French, now to 
his wife or his mistress, he requested the latter to keep quiet about 
this affair. He sent at the same time to the tavern where Sancho Panza 
was sure to be found, ordering him to keep out of his house for that 
day, and wait for him in the hotel of the ambassador. 

M. de Bordeaux found means to convince his wife that she had 
better follow his directions in order to protect herself against the conse- 
quences of her imprudent action, as the English laws were very strict, 
and not to be trifled with. And to save appearances before the servants, 
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who easily believed in the timely story told them, he took supper 
together with the three women, and after it drove off with them 
towards the Tower, near which was lying a ship ready to sail for 
France, and on board of which he had ordered Sancho Panza to wait 
for him, as he was to accompany Mdme. de Bordeaux on her 
journey back to Paris. 

In the meantime M. d’Artagnan did not neglect his duty, and tried 
to fulfil the mission given him by the Cardinal to the best of his ability. 
He had much time to spare, and had only to be at home about the 
hour of supper to make arrangements in the kitchen, generally very 
simple, except when M. de Bordeaux was in the house. 

At that time it seems to have been much the fashion in England 
to frequent taverns. People of all condition were to be found there 
gossiping about everything, the private affairs of great people and 
the condition of the State. D’Artagnan, who, since his establishment 
in the house of Sancho Panza, dressed very decently, frequented a 
coffee-house at some distance from the quarter in which he lived. 
As he spent his money freely, and spoke very sensibly about every- 
thing, nobody took him for a cook, and he became rather popular. 
He here got a good deal of information, and just of that kind which 
the Cardinal required. He had written several times to him, and as 
his news coincided with what came from other sources, Mazarin was 
well satisfied with him, and wrote to him to continue his observations 
and not to think of returning home so soon. 

D’Artagnan, as a foreigner, could not fail to excite the curiosity 
of the people he met in the tavern, and they wanted to know what 
brought him to England. He said he had no other business than 
to satisfy his curiosity, like many of his countrymen. 

The French ambassador, in order to find out what secret connections 
the rebels had with the English, entertained a great many spies, 
who of course especially watched the French who came to London. 
One of these detectives frequented the coffee-house where D’Artagnan 
had become, as it were, at home. His attention was drawn to him by 
his eagerness to inform himself about political affairs, for which he 
evinced more interest than for the amusements and other things 
which usually attract people travelling for their pleasure only. He 
suspected him to be an agent of the Prince de Condé, and communicated 
his observations to M. de Bordeaux, who urged him to watch that 
suspicious character narrowly. D’Artagnan had said that he lived 
in Long Acre, and in order to find out the house the spy had 
waited there in vain for many hours. At last he thought it better 
to watch near the coffee-house and to follow D’Artagnan when he left 
it, which he generally did before seven o'clock P.m., in order to be 
home before supper. As he did not like people to know that 
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he was a cook, he had the habit of looking sometimes behind 
him, and in this manner he discovered one day that he was 
followed. After having ascertained that this was really the case, he 
turned round and went straight up to the spy, asking what he wanted 
of him. The fellow answered rather impudently, saying that the 
street was for everybody, and that D’Artagnan might go to the devil. 
D’Artagnan, however, drew his sword, and said he would spit him as 
he would a goose if he would not be off. The naked sword and the 
fierce mien of the angry musketeer frightened the cowardly spy very 
much, and he ran away as fast as his legs could carry him, and 
D’Artagnan returned home unmolested. 

When the spy told M. de Bordeaux his adventure, he asked him 
to describe the supposed agent of the Prince, and from his minute 
description the ambassador was led to suspect that he and the cook of 
his mistress might be one and the same person. Though he had not 
said a word of it to this lady, he took care to observe him more 
narrowly whenever he had an opportunity. 

To make certain whether his suspicion was well founded, he 
arranged that his spy should see the cook, whom he under some 
pretext would induce to come to his house. 

One day at supper-time he despatched a servant to his mistress, 
requesting her to send him her cook only for a quarter of an hour. 
Though neither she nor D’Artagnan liked it, he could not well refuse, 
as it might have raised suspicion ; but when he went there he did so 
with a presentiment of evil. 

He had scarcely entered the room of the Minister when the spy 
came from behind a screen, without saying, however, one word. 
D’Artagnan was very much surprised on recognising him, but there 
were still more surprises in store for him. The ambassador rang a 
bell, and then accused D’Artagnan of having smuggled himself into 
the house of that lady with the intention of poisoning her. Before 
D’Artagnan could recover from the astonishment caused by such an 
infamous charge, armed servants of the ambassador entered, and at 
their head an equerry who had in one hand a cocked pistol and in the 
other a sword. 

D’Artagnan saw that he had fallen into a trap. He ascribed this 
act to the jealousy of the ambassador, and really believed that he 
would be murdered. He told him he might assassinate him easily, 
as he had no means to resist overwhelming force; but if he should 
commit such a cowardice there might be found people who would 
make him pay for it more dearly than he thought. These words 
confirmed the ambassador still more in his belief that D’Artagnan 
was an agent of the Prince. He imprisoned him in a secure room 
of his house, where he was well guarded until he received an answer 
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from the Cardinal, to whom he had written that he had captured a 
dangerous agent of the Prince, who had introduced himself into a 
house where he (the ambassador) went every day, probably in the 
hope of hearing there important things useful to his master. 

The Cardinal sent orders to hire a ship and to despatch the agent of 
the Prince as secretly as possible to Boulogne, where he would give 
directions to Marshal d’Aumont to keep him until he could be 
conveyed to the Bastille. The Cardinal at the same time warned 
the ambassador to keep this affair as secret as possible, for fear that 
Cromwell should hear that he had arrested some one in England, 
the English nation being extremely jealous about their privileges. 
Therefore, the prisoner was to be taken out of London during the 
night, and not only with fettered hands and feet, but also with a gag 
in his mouth. 

The ambassador had great pleasure in receiving these severe orders, 
for, besides thinking them necessary in the interest of the King, he 
hated D’Artagnan as his happy rival. 

Fettered and gagged, the poor envoy was placed in a carriage in the 
middle of the night. With him were three armed men, who took 
the utmost precaution to prevent his entering into any communication, 
even by sign, with some one on theroad. Wherever a halt was made 
it was in the open field. At last he was brought on board a ship, 
and six men with their musquetoons ready watched over him. 

When the ship reached the sea the guard removed the gag, which 
they had done already on the way two or three times to give him 
something to eat. He had been afraid that they had orders to throw 
him into the sea, but this feeding reassured him, for if they wanted to 
drown him they would not have taken the trouble to give him anything 
to eat. 

The passage to Boulogne generally did not require more than 
five or six hours; but two hours after the departure cf the ship a 
gale sprang up which drove her far out of her course, and she only 
reached Boulogne after four days. This delay enabled the people 
sent by the Cardinal to arrive before D’Artagnan. They reported 
themselves at once to Marshal d’Aumont, who was glad to have 
nothing to do with the business, and told the men to receive the 
prisoner on his arrival. 

This was a great disappointment to him, for he was sure to be set 
free as soon as the Marshal or his lieutenant should see him ; at least 
his fetters would be removed. He told the Cardinal’s people to 
bring him before the Marshal, but they did not pay the least atten- 
tion to it, put him in a carriage they had brought with them, and 
started for Paris. 


D’Artagnan might have ended his troubles at once by telling the 
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men who he was, and they could not have refused to speak about it 
to M. d’Aumont; but having been sent in such secrecy to London, he 
feared that the Cardinal would not like it if he made himself known. 
He therefore thought it better to hold out until he arrived at 
Paris. 

After a journey of about a week he arrived there in the afternoon, 
and when he saw that they brought him to the Bastille he chuckled 
inwardly at the astonishment of his guards when they should take 
him to the governor of the Bastille, to whom he was very well known. 
Chance, however, would have it that the governor was absent in St. 
Germain, and that D’Artagnan was received by one of his employés, 
whom he did not know and who did not know him. As the governor 
was expected to return next day, D’Artagnan thought it better to wait 
for him ; but he wasin badluck. The governor had dislocated his arm 
in hunting, and, having fallen in with a bad surgeon, he was kept 
away from his post for three whole weeks. 

D’Artagnan had been locked up in a prison, where the water ran 
from the walls so that his clothes were soaked every morning and his 
boots covered with mud. He became of course very impatient, and 
every day asked his turnkey to tell the governor that he wanted to 
see him, as he had to communicate very important things, or to give 
him some paper that he might write to him. 

As almost all prisoners declare themselves to be innocent and want 
to see the governor, the turnkey told him he might give up the hope 
of seeing him. Then he asked for a confessor, and even feigned to be 
very ill; but, as he did not look like it, he was only laughed at. At 
last he requested the turnkey at least to tell the governor that he 
was a personage from the Court. This man promised to do so, and 
kept his word, but in a manner that availed him nothing. He said 
that his prisoner had become mad, a rather frequent occurrence ; 
that he imagined himself to be a great personage, and behaved very 
strangely. He had even arranged a dais over his stone seat, and was 
sitting there as in state. There was indeed some truth in this; for, to 
protect himself against the draught, D’Artagnan had spread out over 
his seat some part of his bed, which the stupid turnkey called a dais. 
The governor, used to such things, and believing the prisoner to 
be a common spy, did not take any notice of the turnkey. 

Meanwhile the Cardinal was very much astonished at not receiving 
any letters from D’Artagnan, to whom he had written several times. 
He did not like to ask M. de Bordeaux, as he had not said anything 
to him about his envoy, and would not acknowledge that he had sent 
anybody on a business which belonged rather to the province of the 
ambassador. He inquired, however, at the banker in London, who 
knew the name under which D’Artagnan had arrived and the 
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house where he had taken a lodging. He went there himself, but 
reported to the Cardinal that nobody knew what had become of the 
gentleman. 

The Cardinal asked Treville, the commander of the musketeers ; 


but he had not heard of D’Artagnan either, believing him, however, to 


be in Gascony, as he had taken leave of absence for several months. 
Some one suggested even that he might have entered a convent of 
Carthusians, and the Cardinal caused inquiries to be made in all of 
them, but of course without result. 

M. de Bordeaux thought it strange that he heard nothing about 
the spy whom he had sent him, and reminded the Cardinal, who had so 
many things on hand, that he had forgotten all about it, and the 
Cardinal at once sent to the Bastille. 

The Prefect was highly surprised on recognising the captain of 
musketeers, whom he well knew to be a thoroughly loyal man, and 
D’Artagnan was not less surprised on hearing that he was accused of 
conspiring with Prince Condé. He refused to answer any questions 
in reference to such a ridiculous charge, and requested that the 
Cardinal might be at once communicated with, who would be much 
at a loss, he said, on his account. 

When the Cardinal received this report and heard the name of 
D’Artagnan as that of the supposed spy, he could not understand 
what was meant by it, until he perceived that both were one and the 
same person. 

Had Mazarin not been Mazarin, he would at once have ended the 
imprisonment of poor conscientious D’Artagnan, who had suffered so 
much only because he wanted not to betray the secret of his mission to 
England ; but he was the most suspicious man living, and thought it 
possible that his envoy might have been bought by the Prince. He 
despatched at once a courier to London, to inquire into the reasons 
the ambassador had to suspect M. d’Artagnan. 

M. de Bordeaux, who knew M. d’Artagnan by reputation, answered 
that he had had nothing to do with M. d’Artagnan ; but, concerning 
the person whom he had sent him, he said he had good reasons for 
suspicion : firstly, because he made inquiries about all kind of political 
affairs in the coffee-house; and secondly, because he introduced 
himself as a cook in the house of a lady where he visited daily. 

The Cardinal, on hearing of this adventure, about which 
D’Artagnan had not written him a word, and not seeing in the least 
any good reason for it, was very much shaken in his good opinion 
about the captain. He therefore ordered him to be examined, and 
if he refused to answer to treat him as dumb persons were treated. 

D’Artagnan, who had been five weeks in his horrible prison, 
and waited impatiently for his release, became very indignant, nay, 
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furious, when he found he was to be examined like a criminal. As 
long as he understood that he was mistaken for somebody else, he 
excused the Cardinal, but now, when his person was identified, he 
took every suspicion as a deadly insult. He refused indignantly to be 
treated like a criminal, but said that if the Cardinal would send him 
M. de Navailles he would answer all questions—he did not know that 
he had committed any crime against the State, supposing it to be 
none to have kissed the mistress of the ambassador of France. 

The examiner induced the Cardinal to grant the request of D’Ar- 
tagnan. De Navailles came to see him, and everything was explained 
and cleared up. D’Artagnan, however, was furious against Mazarin, 
said that he would sell his post, or at least attend alone to his 
military duty and refuse again to meddle with the Cardinal’s 
intrigues. De Navailles, who was his friend, advised him not to come - 
to any such resolution, excusing the Cardinal as well as he could. 

When D’Artagnan was released and went to see the Cardinal, the 
latter was somewhat embarrassed, expecting to be overwhelmed with 
reproaches ; for six weeks in the Bastille, and a voyage fettered and 
gagged, were indeed no joke. The captain, however, followed the 
advice of De Navailles, did not say one word about the whole affair, 
but made his report about what he had heard and observed in 
reference to his mission. 

The Cardinal was so much pleased with him, that he marked his 
satisfaction by sending him some days afterwards a cheque for two 
thousand dollars, and when D’Artagnan went to thank him, Mazarin 
explained his mistake and excused his suspicion. 

Thus peace between the Cardinal and his Captain of Musketeers was. 
re-established. 











Sohn Brown. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Firry years had passed over his head, 
Eyentless and slow— 

Peasant born, he had toiled for his bread 
In the sweat of his brow. 

The years as they came and they went, 
Rolling peacefully by, 

He welcomed with placid content, 
Come wet days or dry! 

Warmed, and tanned brown by the sunshine, 
And wet with the rain, 

If no vivid joy was his portion, 
So no eating pain. 

He rose with the sun, and fulfilled 
What appointed the hours ; 

Went to his rest in the straw 
With the birds and the flowers. 

Poor lodging, scant raiment, hard labour, 
No changes—coarse fare— 

Few wants, ruddy health, good digestion, 
Contentment—fresh air— 

These were the terms and conditions 
That Nature laid down, 

For the life of a son of her bosom, 
Whom men named John Brown. 

The days of his youth passed away 
O’er the curly brown head ; 

Still straight from the hand of the Lord 
Came the sweet daily bread. 

And the hard daily task never failed 
In the rough peasant life— 

The boy was a man, and alone, 
Then he married a wife. 

Blue were her eyes, and her figure 
Was straight as a dart! 

Nimble of foot, shrill of tongue, 
Somewhat cold at the heart. 
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In John’s honest slow-beating blood 
Dawned a consciousness dim, 

He was proud of his quick-witted wife 
And her fireside trim ; 

Proud, and yet puzzled at times 
At the storms in his sky, 

When Nelly’s swift passions blazed?out 
In the light angry eye, 

Not a thought had the poor patient fellow, 
Of answering gall, 

“But the ways of the women,” he pondered, . 

“Are wonderful all!” 

Then his children were born one by one, 
Till the cottage was full 

Of sturdy young brats, red as roses, 
Yet soft as lambs’ wool. 

Five hungry mouths must be fed, 
And the father must toil 

For potatoes and meal, and moreover, 
Nell’s kettle must boil. 

And he toiled without resting or grudging, 
And ate his crust dry, 

While seed-time and harvest alternate, 
Revolved and passed by— 

And Nelly worked hard as a slave, 
And grew sour and thin, 

And the sound of her sharp shrewish voice 
As he passed out and in 

Tormented his soul all the more 
That his torment was dumb— 

For all that his spirit was chafed, 
The words would not come; 

So dogged, and patient, and silent, 
He wrought on the farm, 

Only a clod, and content to be 
Cold, so that others were warm ; 

Watered the horses, and foddered 
The cattle and sheep, 

And took his last look with a smile 
At his children asleep. 

Then came one raw morning in winter, 
The wind whistled shrill, 

John, miry and wet from the ploughing, 
Descended the hill, 
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And turned to his hovel for comfort 
Of breakfast and fire— 

Where Nelly stood over the porridge, 
All grumbling in ire. 

She turned as he entered the door, 
Stooping weary and low, 

And threw him a glance and a word 
That was almost a blow. 

“Guid save us,” he eried, “ can I ne’er 
Hae a moment o’ ease ? 

Here, gie us some parritch, guid wife, 
And for ance, haud yer peace.” 

A swift and sharp taunt, and a cuff 
To the babe at her side, 

Then a concert of wailing and scolding, 
Till John, distraught, cried, 

“Tl hang mysel’, woman, for life 
Is ower hard to be borne ”— 

“Ye said sae, ’m thinking,” she answered, 
“But yesterday morn, 

But ye’re no hangit yet as I see!” 
And she laughed out of tune. 

Said John, with a strange sort of smile, 
“That is remedied soon.” 

He turned as he spoke, and he kissed 
The small bairn at the door ; 

Looked for a moment at those 
He should never see more— 

When breakfast was ready, the bacon 
All frizzled and done, 

Called Nelly, “Boys, where is yer daddy ? 
Run out, Jemmy, run 

And tell him to hurry and eat 
While the bacon is hot;” 

And the bairns clustered round for the porridge 
She poured from the pot, 

But the bacon grew colder and colder, 
In Nelly’s despite, 

And as she waxed angry, came Jemmy 
All shaking and white. 

“My feyther won’t answer,” he said 
"Twixt a sob and a scream, 

“But he grins at me till I’m ’maist frighted, 
Just ower the beam.” 
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It was true, and I write it with tears, 
I that cut the man down, 

And a poor clod of earth—that was all 
That remained of John Brown. 

A few folk blamed Nell, but ’twas pity 
Prevailed as a rule, 

“For who could have thought that the man 
Would have been such a fool?” 

So they dug him a trench, and decreed 
Mrs. Nell a black gown, 

And the daisies bloomed fair in the spring 
O’er the grave of John Brown. 

CuaRLoTTe Barn. 




















Sydney Dobell. 


A PERSONAL SKETCH. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


In the winter of 1860, as I sat alone, writing, in what David Gray 
described as the “dear old ghastly bankrupt garret at No. 66,” 
Lucinda from the kitchen came panting upstairs with a card, on which 
was inscribed the name of “Sydney Dobell”; and in less than five 
minutes afterwards I was conversing eagerly, and face to face, with 
the man who had been my first friend and truest helper in the great 
world of letters. It was our first meeting. David Gray, whom 
Dobell had assisted with a caressing and angelic patience, never 
knew him at all, but was at that very moment lying sick to death 
in the little cottage at Merkland, pining and hoping against hope 
for such a meeting. ‘“ How about Dobell?” he wrote a little later, 
in answer to my announcement of the visit. “Did your mind of 
itself, or even against itself, recognise through the clothes a man—a 
poet? Has he the modesty and make-himself-at-home manner of 
Milnes?” What answer I gave to these eager inquiries I do not 
remember, nor would it be worth recording, for I myself at that 
time was only a boy, with little or no experience of things and 
men. But even now, across the space of dull and sorrowful years, 
comes the vision of as sweet and shining a face as ever brought joy 
and comfort this side of the grave; of a voice musical and low, 
“excellent” in all its tones as the voice of the tenderest woman ; of 
manners at once manly and caressing, bashful and yet bold, with a 
touch of piteous gentleness which told a sad tale of feeble physical 
powers and the tortured sense of bodily despair. 

I saw him once or twice afterwards, and had a glimpse of that 
fellow-sufferer, his wife. He was staying with some friends on the 
hills of Hampstead, and thither I trudged to meet him, and to listen 
to his sparkling poetic speech. I recall now, with a curious sense of 
pain, that my strongest feeling concerning him, at that time, was a 
feeling of wonder at the gossamer-like frailness of his physique and 
the almost morbid refinement of his conversation. These two charac- 
teristics, which would be ill-comprehended by a boy in the rude flush 
of health and hope, and with a certain audacity of physical well-being, 
struck me strangely then, and came back upon my heart with terrible 
meaning now. Combined with this feeling of wonder and pity was 
blended, of necessity, one of fervent gratitude. Some little time 
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previous to our first meeting, I had come, a literary adventurer, to 
London ; with no capital but a sublime self-assurance which it has 
taken many long years to tame into a certain obedience and acquies- 
cence. About the same time, David Gray had also set foot in the 
great City. And Sydney Dobell had helped us both, as no other 
living man could or would. For poor Gray’s wild yet gentle dreams, 
and for my coarser and less conciliatory ambition, he had nothing but 
words of wisdom and gentle remonstrance. None of our folly daunted 
him. He wrote, with the heart of an angel, letters which might have 
tamed the madness in the heart of a devil. He helped, he warned, 
he watched us, with unwearying care. In the midst of his own 
solemn sorrows, which we so little understood, he found heart of grace 
to sympathise with our wild struggles for the unattainable. At a 
period when writing was a torture to him, he devoted hours of 
correspondence to the guidance and instruction of two fellow-creatures 
he had never seen. To receive one of his gracious and elaborate 
epistles, finished with the painful care which this lordly martyr bestowed 
on the most trifling thing he did, was to be in communication with a 
spirit standing on the very heights of life. I, at least, little compre- 
hended the blessing then. But it came, with perfect consecration, on 
David Gray’s dying bed; it made his last days blissful, and it helped 
to close his eyes in peace. 

No one who knew Sydney Dobell, no one who had ever so brief a 
glimpse of him, can read without tears the simple and beautiful 
Memorials, now just published, of his gracious, quiet, and uneventful 
life. Predestined to physical martyrdom, he walked the earth for fifty 
years, at the bidding of what to our imperfect vision seems a pitiless 
and inscrutable Destiny. Why this divinely gifted being, whose soul 
seemed all goodness, and whose highest song would have been an 
inestimable gain to humanity, should have been struck down again 
and again by blows so cruel, is a question which pricks the very core 
of that tormenting conscience which is in us all. Ill-luck dogged his 
footsteps ; Sickness encamped wherever he found a home. His very 
goodness and gentleness seemed at times his bane. At an age when 
other men are revelling in mere existence he was being taught that 
mere existence is torture. We have read of Christian martyrs, of all 
the fires through which they passed; but surely no one of them ever 
fought with such tormenting flames as did this patient poet, whose 
hourly cry was of the kindness and goodness of God. From first to 
last, no word of anger, no utterance of fierce arraignment, passed 
his lips. 

“The best of men 


That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer— 
The first true Gentleman that ever lived.” 
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And like that “best of men,” Sydney Dobell troubled himself to 
make no complaint, but took the cup of sorrow and drained it to the 
bitter dregs. Such a record of such a life stops the cry on the very 
lips of blasphemy, and makes us ask ourselves if that life did not 
possess, direct from God, some benediction, some comfort, unknown 
to us. Soit must have been. “ Looking up,” as a writer * on the 
subject has beautifully put it, “ he saw the heavens opened.” These 
pathetic glimpses seemed comfort enough. 

Doubtless to some readers of this magazine the very name of 
Sydney Dobell is unfamiliar. To all students of modern poetry it 
is of course more or less known, as that of one of the chief leaders of 
the school of verse known by its enemies as “the Spasmodic.” With 
Philip James Bailey and Alexander Smith, Dobell reigned for a lustrum, 
to the great wonder and confusion of honest folk, who pinned their 
faith on Tennyson’s ‘ Gardener’s Daughter’ and Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm 
of Life.’ His day of reign was that of Gilfillan’s ‘ Literary Portraits,’ 
and of the lurid apparition, Stanjan Bigg; of the marvellous 
monologue, and the invocation without an end; of the resurrection 
of a Drama which had never lived, to hold high jinks and feasting 
with a literary Mycerinus who was about to die. It was a period of 
poetic incandescence ; new suns, not yet spherical, whirling out hourly 
before the public gaze, and vanishing instantly into space, to live on, 


however, in the dusky chronology of the poetic astronomer, Gilfillan. 
The day passed, the school vanished. Where is the school now? 


“ Where are the snows of yesteryear ?” 


Yet they who underrate that school know little what real poetry is. 
Tt was a chaos, granted; but a chaos capable, under certain conditions, 
of being shaped into such creations as would put to shame many 
makers of much of our modern verse. As it is, we may discover in 
the writings of Sydney Dobell and his circle solid lumps of pure poetic 
ore, of a quality scarcely discoverable in modern literature this side 
of the Elizabethan period. 

Sydney Dobell was born at Cranbrook, in Kent, on April 5, 1824. 
Both on the paternal and maternal side, he was descended from 
people remarkable for their Christian virtues and strong religious 
instincts ; and from his earliest years he was regarded by his parents 
as having “a special and even apostolic mission.” The story of his 
child-life, indeed, is one of those sad records of unnatural precocity, 
caused by a system of early forcing, which have of late years become 
tolerably familiar to the public. He seems never to have been strong, 
and his naturally feeble constitution was undermined by habits of 
introspection. It is painfully touching now to read the extracts from 


* Matthew Browne, in the Contemporary Review. 
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his father’s note-book, full of a quaint Puritan simplicity, and an 
over-mastering spiritual faith. Here is one: 


“T used frequently to talk to him of how delightful and blessed it would 
be if any child would resolve to live as pure, virtuous, and holy a life, as 
dedicated to the will and service of God, as Jesus. I used to say to him 
that if one could ever be found again who was spotless and holy, it was 
with me a pleasing speculation and hope that such a character might, even 
in this life, be called as a special instrument of our Heavenly Father for 
some great purpose with His Church, or with the Jews.” 


The seed thus sown by the zealous parent bore fruit afterwards in 
a disposition of peculiar sweetness, yet ever conscious of the prerogatives 
and prejudices of a Christian warrior. Out of the many who are 
called Sydney Dobell believed himself specially chosen, if not to fulfil 
any divine mission “ with the Church or with the Jews,” at least to 
preach and sing in the God-given mantle of fire which men call 
genius. In his leading works, but especially in ‘ Balder, he preached 
genius-worship ; of all forms of hero-worship, devised by students of 
German folios, the most hopeless and the most hope-destroying. 
Thenceforward isolation became a habit, introspection an intellectual 
duty. With all his love for his fellow-men, and all his deep sympathy 
with modern progress, he lacked to the end a certain literary robustness, 
which only comes to a man made fully conscious that Art and Literature 
are not Life itself, but only Life’s humble handmaids. He was too 
constantly overshadowed with his mission. Fortunately, however, 
that very mission became his only solace and comfort, when his days 
of literary martyrdom came. He went to the stake of criticism with a 
smile on his face, almost disarming his torturers and executioners. 
When Sydney was three years old, his father failed in business as 
a hide-merchant, and, removing to London, started as a wine-merchant. 
“About this time,” says the biographer, “ Sydney was described as of 
very astonishing understanding, as preferring mental diversion to 
eating and drinking, and very inventive with tales.” Strange moods 
of sorrow and self-pity began to trouble his life at the age of four. 
At eight, it was recorded of him that he “ had never been known to 
tell an untruth.” From seven years of age he imitated the paternal 
habit, and used “ little pocket-books,” to note down his ideas, his bits 
of acquired knowledge, his simple questions on spiritual subjects. 
For example: “Report of the Controversy of Porter and Bagot. 
Mr. Porter maintains that Jesus Christ lived in heaven with God before 
the beginning of the world.” At the age of ten, he was an omnivorous 
reader, and the habit of verse-writing was growing steadily upon him. 
I know nothing more pitiful in literature than the story of his 
precocity, in all its cruel and touching details. At twelve years of 
age he was sufficiently matured to fall in love, the object of his 
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passion being Emily Fordham, the lady who only nine years after- 
wards became his wife. By this time his father had removed to 
Cheltenham, and had set up in business there. Sydney and the rest 
of the children still remained at home, and thus missed all the 
invigorating influences of a public school; for the father belonged 
to the sect of Separatists, which holds as cardinal the doctrine of 
avoiding those who hold adverse, or different, religious views. 

The account of that dreary life of drudgery and over-work at 
Cheltenham may be sadly passed over ; it is a life not good to think 
of, and its few gleams of sunshine are too faint and feeble to detain 
the reader long. From the date of his removal to Cheltenham he 
acted as his father’s clerk. The account of the period extending 
from his twelfth year to the date of his marriage is one of hard 
uncongenial toil, varied by scripture-readings of doubtful edification, 
and a passion morbid and almost pedantic in the old-fashioned 
quaintness of its moods. The biographer’s record may form, as we 
are told, “a one-sided and painful picture,” but we suspect that it is 
a true one, truer, that is to say, than the idea in its author’s memory 
of “light, buoyant, various, and vigorous activity.” The truth is, the 
parents of the poet blundered in blindness, a blindness chiefly due to 
their remarkable religious belief. His father especially, despite all 
his kindness of heart, was strenuous to the verge of bigotry. One 
can scarcely remark without a smile the inconsistency with which 
one who was “a publican,” and by profession a vendor of convivial 
and intoxicating liquors, held aloof from the non-elect among his 
fellow-creatures. “Business is not brisk,” he wrote; “I can’t 
account for it, except, as usual, in our retired life and habits.” The 
idea of a sad-eyed Separatist dealing in fiery ports and sherries, 
shutting out the world and yet lamenting when “ business was not 
brisk,” is one of those grim, cruel, heart-breaking jokes, in which 
Humanity is so rich, and of which the pathetic art of the humourist 
offers the only bearable solution. 

At the age of twenty, Sydney Dobell was married to an invalid like 
himself, and one like himself of a strong Puritan bias. The humourist 
must help us again, if we are to escape a certain feeling of nausea at 
the details of this courtship and union, with its odd glimpses of 
personal yearning, its fervent sense of the “mission,” and its dreary 
scraps from the Old Testament. The young couple settled down 
together in a little house at Cheltenham ; and though for a time 
they avoided all society and still adhered to the tenets of the 
elect, this was the beginning of a broader and a healthier life. 
All might perhaps have been well, and the poet have cast quite 
away the cloud of his early training, but for one of those cruel 
accidents which make life an inscrutable puzzle. Just as Sydney 
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Dobell was beginning to ilive, just as his mind was growing 
more robust, and his powers more coherent and peaceful, he was 
struck by rheumatic fever, caught during a temporary removal to a 
Devonshire farmhouse. As if that were not enough, his wife, always 
frail, broke down almost at the same time. From that time forward, 
the poet and his wife were fellow-sufferers, each watching by turns 
over the attacks of the other. It may be said without exaggeration, 
that neither enjoyed one day of thoroughly buoyant physical health. 
Still, they had a certain pensive happiness, relieved in the husband’s 
case by bursts of hectic excitement. 

By this time, when Dobell was four-and-twenty years of age, the 
great wave of 48 had risen and fallen, and its influence was still felt 
in the hearts of men. It was a time of revolutions, moral as well as 
political. Dobell, like many another, felt the earth tremble under 
him ; watched and listened, as if for the signs of a second Advent. 
Then, like others, he looked, across France, towards Italy. Thus the 
‘Roman’ was planned; thus he began to write for the journals of 
advanced opinion. He had now a wine business of his own, and had 
a pleasant country house on the Cotswold Hills. Having published a 
portion of the ‘Roman’ in Tait’s Magazine, he was led to correspond 
with the then Aristarchus of the poetic firmament, the Rev. George 
Gilfillan. Gilfillan roundly hailed him as a poetic genius, and he, 
not ungrateful, wrote: “If in after-years I should ever be called 
‘ Poet,’ you will know that my success is, in some sort, your work.” 
Shortly after this, he went to London and interviewed Mr. Carlyle. 
“We had a tough argument,” he wrote to Gilfillan, “whether it 
were better to have learned to make shoes or to have written ‘Sartor 
Resartus.’” At the beginning of 1850 he published the ‘ Roman.’ 
This was his first great literary performance, and it was tolerably 
successful : that is to say, it received a good deal of praise from the 
newspapers, and circulated in small editions among the general public. 

The subject of this dramatic poem was Italian liberty, and the 
work is full of the genius and prophecy of 1848. The leading 
character is one Vittorio Santo, a missionary of freedom, who (to 
quote the author’s own argument) “has gone out disguised as a 
monk to preach the cause of Italy, the overthrow of the Austrian 
domination, and the restoration of a great Roman Republic.” Santo, 
in the course of the poem, delivers a series of splendid and almost 
prophetic sermons on the heroic life and the great heroic cause. As 
an example of Dobell’s earlier and more rhetorical manner, I will 
transcribe the following powerful lines: 


“T pray you listen how I loved my mother, 
And you will weep with me. She loved me, nurst me, 
And fed my soul with light. Morning and even 
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Praying, I sent that soul into her eyes, 

And knew what heaven was though I was a child. 

I grew in stature, and she grew in goodness. 

I was a grave child; looking on her taught me 

To love the beautiful: and I had thoughts 

Of Paradise, when other men have hardly 

Looked out of doors on earth. (Alas! alas! 

That I have also learned to look on earth 

When other men see heaven.) I toiled, but even 

As I became more holy, she seemed holier; 

Even as when climbing mountain-tops the sky 
Grows ampler, higher, purer as ye rise. 

Let me believe no more. No, do not ask me 

How I repaid my mother. O thou saint, 

That lookest on me day and night from heaven, 

And smilest. I have given thee tears for tears, 

Anguish for anguish, woe for woe. Forgive me 

If in the spirit of ineffable penance 

In words 1 waken up the guilt that sleeps, 

Let not the sound afflict thine heaven, or colour 
That pale, tear-blotted record which the angels 

Keep of my sins. We left her. I and all 

The brothers that her milk had fed. We left her— 

And strange dark robbers with unwonted names 

Abused her! bound her! pillaged her! profaned her! 

Bound her clasped hands, and gagged the trembling lips 

That pray’d for her lost children. And we stood 

And she knelt to us, and we saw her kneel, 

And looked upon her coldly and denied her! 
* * * * * 

You are my brothers. And my mother was 

Yours. And each man amongst you day by day 

Takes bowing, the same price that sold my mother, 

And does not blush. Her name is Rome. Look round 

And see those features which the sun himself 

Can hardly leave for fondness. Look upon 

Her mountain bosom, where the very sky 

Beholds with passion; and with the last proud 
Imperial sorrow of dejected empire 

She wraps the purple round her outraged breast, 
And even in fetters cannot be a slave. 

Look on the world’s best glory and worst shame.” 


The ‘ Roman ’is full of this kind of fervour, and is maintained through- 
out at a fine temperature of poetic eloquence. Its effect on the ardent 
youth of its generation must have been considerable. Perhaps now, 
when the stormy sea of Italian politics has settled down, it may be 
lawful to ask oneself how much reality there was in the battle-songs 
and poems that accompanied cr preluded the tempest. It is quite 
conceivable, at least, that a man may sing very wildly about “Italy ” 
and “Rome ” and “ Freedom ” without any definite idea of what he 
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means, and without any particular feeling for human nature in the 
concrete. This was not the case with Dobell ; every syllable of his 
stately song came right out of his heart. For this Christian warrior, 
like many another, was just a little too fond of appeals to the sword ; 
just a little too apt to pose as “an Englishman” and a lover of 
freedom. He who began with the sonorous cadence of the ‘Roman ’ 
wrote, in his latter moods, the wild piece of gabble called ‘ England’s 
Day.’ The ‘Roman,’ however, remains a fine and fervid poem, worthy 
of thrice the fame it is ever likely to receive. What Mazzini wrote 
of it in 1851 may fully be remembered at this hour, when it is pretty 
well forgotten : 


“You have written about Rome as I would, had I been born a poet. 
And what you did write flows from the soul, the all-loving, the all-em- 
bracing, the prophet-soul. It is the only true source of real inspiration.” 


Meantime the air was full of other voices. Carlyle was croaking 
and prophesying, with a strong Dumfriesshire accent. Bailey had 
amazed the world with ‘ Festus,’ a colossal Conversationalist, by the 
side of whom his quite clerical and feebly genteel Devil seemed a 
pigmy. Gilfillan had opened his wonderful Pie of ‘Literary 
Portraits,’ containing more swarms of poetical blackbirds than the 
world knew how to listen to. Mazzini was eloquent in reviews, 
George Dawson was stumping the provinces and converting the 
bourgeoisie. 


“The world was waiting for that trumpet-blast, 
To which Humanity should rise at last 
Out of a thousand graves, and claim its throne.” 


It was a period of prodigious ideas. Every literary work was 
macrocosmic and colossal. Every poet, under his own little forcing 
glass, reared a Great Poem—a sort of prodigious pumpkin which 
ended in utter unwieldiness and wateriness. No sort of preparation 
was necessary either for the throne or the laurel. Kings of men, 
king-hating, sprang to full mental light, like fungi, in a night. 
Quiet tax-paying people, awaking in bed, heard the Chivalry of 
Labour passing, with hollow music of fife and drum. But it was a 
grand time for all the talents. Woman was awaking to a sense of 
her mission. Charlotte Bronté was ready with the prose-poem of 
the century, Mrs. Browning was touching notes of human pathos 
which reached to every factory in the world. Compared with our 
present dead swoon of Poetry, a swoon scarcely relieved at all by the 
occasional smelling-salts of strong ssthetics, it was a rich and golden 
time. It had its Dickens, to make every home happy with the gospel 
of plum-pudding; its Tennyson, to sing beautiful songs of the 
middle-class ideal, and the comfortable clerical sentiment; its 
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Thackeray, to relieve the passionate, overcharged human heart with 
the prick of cynicism and the moisture of self-pity. To be born at 
such a time was in itself (to parody the familiar expression) a liberal 
education. We who live now may well bewail the generation which 
preceded us. Some of the old deities still linger with us, but only 
“in idiocy of godhead,” nodding on their mighty seats. The clamour 
has died away. ‘The utter sterility of passion and the hopeless 
stagnation of .sentiment nowadays may be guessed when some little 
clique can set up Gautier in a niche: Gautier, that hairdresser’s 
dummy of a stylist, with his complexion of hectic pink and waxen 
white, his well-oiled wig, and his incommunicable scent of the barber’s 
shop. What an apotheosis! After the prophecies of ’48; after the 
music of the awakening heart of Man ; after Emerson and the newly 
risen moon of latter Platonism, shining tenderly on a world of 
vacant thrones! 

Just as the human soul was most expectant, just as the Revolution 
of ’48 had made itself felt wherever the thoughts of men were free, 
the Sullen Talent, tired of the tame eagle dodge, perpetrated his 
coup d'état, stabbed France to the heart with his assassin’s dagger, 
and mounted livid to his throne upon her bleeding breast. It is very 
piteous to read, in Dobell’s biography and elsewhere, of the utter 
folly which recognised in this moody, moping, and graceless ruffian a 
veritable Saviour of Society. The great woman-poet of the period 
hailed him holy, and her great husband approved her worship. Dobell 
had doubts, not many, of Napoleon’s consecration. But Robert 
Browning and Sydney Dobell both lived to recognise in the lesser 
Napoleon, not only the assassin of France political and social, but the 
destroyer of literary manhood all over the world. Twenty years of 
the Second Empire, twenty years of a festering sore which con- 
taminated all the civilisation of the earth, were destined to follow. 
We reap the result still, in a society given over to luxury and to 
gold ; in a journalism that has lost its manhood, and is supported on a 
system of indecent exposure and blackmail; ina literature whose first 
word is flippancy, whose last word is prurience, and whose victory is 
in the orgies of a naked Dance of Death. 

Be all that as it may, those were happy times for Sydney Dobell. 
In one brief period of literary activity, he wrote nearly all the works 
which are now associated with his name. To this period belongs his 
masterly review of ‘Currer Bell,’ a model of what such criticism 
should be. The review led to a correspondence of singular interest 
between Miss Bronté and Dobell. “You think chiefly of what is to 
be done and won in life,” wrote Charlotte; “I, what is to be suffered 
.... If ever we meet, you must regard me as a grave sort of elder 
sister.” By this period the fountain of Charlotte Bronté’s genius 
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was dry; she knew it, though the world thought otherwise, and hence 
her despair. She had lived her life, and put it all into one immortal 
book. So she sat, a veiled figure, by the side of the urn called ‘Jane 
Eyre.’ The shadow of Death was already upon her face. 

Dobell now began to move about the world. He went to Switzer- 
land, and on his return he was very busy with his second poem, 
‘Balder.’ While labouring thus he first heard of Alexander Smith, and 
having read some of the new poet’s passages in the Eclectic Review, 
wrote thus to Gilfillan: “But has he [Smith] not published already, 
either in newspapers or periodicals? Curiously enough, I have the 
strongest impression of seeing the best images before, and I am seldom 
mistaken in these remembrances.” This was ominous, of course, of what 
afterwards took place, when the notorious charge of plagiarism was 
made against Smith in the Atheneum. Shortly afterwards he became 
personally acquainted with Smith, and learned to love him well. He 
was now himself, however, to reap the bitters of adverse criticism in 
the publication of his poem of ‘ Balder.’ In this extraordinary work, 
the leading actors are only a poet and his wife, a doctor, an artist, and 
a servant. It may be admitted at once that the general treatment 
verges on the ridiculous, but the work contains passages of unequalled 
beauty and sublimity. The public reviews were adverse, and even 
personal friends shook their heads in deprecation. At the time of 
publication he was in Edinburgh, having gone thither to consult 
Dr. (afterwards Sir James) Simpson on the illness of his wife, and 
there he was to remain at bay during all the barking of the journals. 
A little cold comfort came from Charlotte Bronté. 


“There is power in that character of Balder,” she wrote, “and to me, a 
certain horror. Did you mean it to embody, along with force, many of 
the special defects of the artistic character? It seems to me that those 
defects were never thrown out in stronger lines.” 


Despite the ill-success of his second book, Dobell spent a very 
happy season in Edinburgh. If not famous, he was at least notorious, 
and was well enough in health to enjoy a little social friction. Alexander 
Smith, the secretary to the University, was his bosom-friend; and 
among his other companions were Samuel Brown, Blackie, and Hunter 
of Craigcrook Castle. ‘Smith and I,” he wrote, “seem destined to 
be social twins.” Just then there appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine 
the somewhat flatulent satire of ‘ Firmilian,’ written at high jinks by 
the local Yorick, Professor Aytoun. The style of Dobell and Smith 
was pretty well mimicked, and the scene in which Gilfillan, entering 
as Apollodorus, was killed by the friends thrown by Balder from a 
tower, was really funny. The poets satirised enjoyed the joke as 
much as anybody, but they little guessed that it was a joke of a very 
fatal kind. From the moment of the appearance of the “ spasmodic” 
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satire, the so-called spasmodic school was ruined in the eyes of the 
general public. A violent journalistic prejudice arose against its 
followers. Even Dobell’s third book, ‘England in Time of War,’ 
though full of fine lyrics, entirely failed to reinstate the writer in 
public opinion. He was classed, though in a new sense, among the 
“illustriously obscure,” and he remained in that category until the 
day he died. 

Perhaps the pleasantest of all his days were those days in Edinburgh, 
when, in conjunction with Smith, he wrote a series of fine sonnets on 
the war, which won the warm approval of good judges, like Mr. 
Tennyson. There was something almost rapturous in Smith’s opening 
sonnet to Mrs. Dobell— 


“ And if we sing, I and that dearer friend, 
Take thow our music. He dwells in thy light, 
Summer and spring, blue day and starry night.” 


* A friend wrote that he could love “ Alexander” for that sonnet ; 
and, indeed, who could not love him for a thousand reasons? The 
story of Smith’s martyrdom has yet to be told—nay, can never be 
told this side of the grave. But let this suffice—it was a martyrdom, 
and a tragedy. How tranquilly, how beautifully, Smith took the 
injustice and the cruelty of the world, many of us know. Few know 
the rest. It was locked up in his great, gentle heart. 

When I have mentioned that, immediately after the War Sonnets, 
Sydney Dobell issued independently his volume of prose, ‘ England 
in Time of War,’ his literary history is told. Though he lived on for 
another quarter of a century, he never published another book. Three 
works, ‘The Roman, ‘ Balder,’ and ‘ England in Time of War,’ formed 
the sum total of his contributions to literature while alive; and all 
three were written at one epoch, in what Smith called “ the afterswell 
of the revolutionary impulse of 1848.” For the last half of his life 
he was almost utterly silent, only an occasional sonnet in a magazine, 
or a letter in a journal on some political subject, reminding the public 
that he still lived. Ofthis long silence we at last know the pathetic 
cause. Sickness pursued him from day to day, from hour to hour, 
making strenuous literary effort impossible. Never was poet so 
unlucky. Read the whole heart-rending story in his biography; I 
at least cannot bear to linger over these tortures. He had to fight 
for mere breath, and he had little strength left him to reach out 
hands for the laurel. How meekly he bore Ais martyrdom I have 
already said. 

When I met him, in 1860, he had the look of one who might not 
live long, a beautiful far-off suffering look, wonderfully reproduced in 
the exquisite picture by his younger brother, an engraving of which 
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faces the title-page of his biography. Many years later, not long 
indeed before his death, he sent me a photograph with the inscription 
“ Convalescens convalescenti,” but all photographs reproduce the man 
but poorly, compared with the picture of which I have spoken. Even 
then, in the joyfulness of his eager heart, he thought himself 
“convalescent,” and was looking forward to busy years of life. It 
was not to be. No sooner was his gentle frame reviving from one 
luckless accident, than Fate was ready with another. ‘The pity of it, 
the pity of it!” It is impossible to think of his sufferings without 
wondering at the firmness of his faith. 

When Death came at last, after years of nameless torture, only a 
few cold paragraphs in the journals told that a poet had died. 
The neglect, which had hung like a shadow over his poor ruined life, 
brooded like a shadow on his grave. But fortunately for his fame, he 
left relatives behind him who were determined to set him right, once 
and for ever, with posterity. To such reverent care and industry we 
owe the two volumes of collected verse, the exquisite volume of prose 
memoranda, and lastly, the beautiful Life and Letters. Thus, although 
only a short period has elapsed since Dobell’s death, though it seems 
only yesterday that the poet lay forgotten in some dark limbo of poetic 
failures, the public is already aware of him as one of the strong men of 
his generation, strong, too, in the sublimest sense of goodness, courage, 
and all the old-fashioned Christian virtues. He would have been 
recognised, perhaps, sooner or later, though I have my doubts ; but 
that he has been recognised so soon is due to such love and 
duty as are the crown and glory of a good man’s life. The public 
gratitude is due to those who have vindicated him, and made im- 
possible all mistakes as to the strength of his genius and the beauty 
of his character. His music was not for this generation, his dream 
was not of this earth, his final consecration was not to be given here 


below. 


“Vex not his ghost: O let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


But henceforth his immortality is secure. He sits by Shelley’s side, 
in the loneliest and least accessible heaven of Mystic Song. 








Che Fisherman's Widow. 


Tue tears are standing upon her cheeks, 
And her eyes are weary and dim— 
She has sat at the window for weeks and weeks, 


For a sight of his boat and him. 


She takes the youngest child on her knee, 
And turns its face to her breast— 
“OQ God,” she says, “that my babe and me 


Were laid in our grave to rest!” 


The boats come sailing in over the bay, 
And the women run down to the shore; 

But though she sit there till the judgment-day, 
His boat will come in no more. 


F. K. B. 
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A 3udge of Divorce. 


A FARCE, 
By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. 


Tue following farce was first printed in Madrid in 1615. At that 
early period a common divorce court, even in fancy, would have been 
resented with shame and indignation in England—in spite of the 
royal precedents we had established —how much more in the Catholic 
capital of the most Catholic kingdom of the world? But great 
changes had taken place in Spain. Philip II. had been dead nearly 
twenty years, the guemaderos of the Holy Inquisition were covered 
with nothing but white ashes, and men—some of them at least— 
could now call their souls their own; the spectral fetters which 
bound the mind and spirits of the Spaniards were hanging loose, 
and could be shaken off without the help of reformers; wealth was 
no longer confined to the nobles, for many a base-born, andaluzada, 
colonist returned from Lima or Potosi—richer than any hidalgo, and 
more proud than a duke—might be seen strutting about his native 
country sowing the seeds of covetousness wherever he showed 
his face; trade was brisk, the theatres were filled to suffocation, and 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting were the chief occupations of men 
and women on the Lord’s Day. All traces of the Reformation which 
had convulsed Germany and handed England over to Satan had 
been effectually burned out; the Church’s sway was left untouched 
and undisputed, and people were left to do very much as they 
pleased. The time was fitting for a satirist to arise and catch the 
attention of men who mourned while they thought, and who might 
by means of laughter and fun restore the genius of hope to those 
who had been driven to despair. The idea of a divorce court where 
all sorts of men could be unloosed from their wives because their 
voices were no longer musical, and wives of all conditions be parted 
from their husbands because they could no longer satisfy their whims, 
must have been received with roars of laughter by a people who 
well knew that no such relief could be extended to them, but before 
whose eyes it was frequently bestowed on those who could afford 
to pay for so great a luxury. Those, however, who are familiar 
with the quality of the genius of Cervantes know that the greater 
the imposture which the glance of his eye discovered, the more 
gentle must be the means by which it was to be held up to ridicule 
and scorn. Marriage was a means of holy happiness and of main- 
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taining the love which could never be sullied or brought to an end, 
and those whom God had joined together it was not possible for man 
to put asunder. This was the popular belief. Either, therefore, 
the Popes were stronger than God, or they of all men living were 
most guilty in breaking one of the most sacred of His laws. 
Cervantes does not propose to make mirth out of these painful and 
inevitable inferences—in his court of divorce not a single separation 
is granted—on the contrary, his judge of divorce, while apparently 
sympathising with the petitioners, reasons with some, chides others, 
exhorts all to be at peace among themselves, tells them that Love, 
who is the most subtle of all sages, has declared 


“ Better far the worst of music 
Than the best of all divorces,” 


and forthwith descends from his judicial seat to go to a musical 
party to which he has been invited by a pair who the day before 
had appeared as suitors in his court, but who by his means and 
influence had become reconciled to each other. But Cervantes does 
design to keep alive the recollection of that other court of divorce 
whose bench was in Rome, where the wealthy and the mighty and 
such as were able to command the lug of God’s vicegerent upon 
earth could and did, on the most frivolous pretext, obtain absolution 
from the marriage vow and get snapped in sunder the holy fetter 
which no thief could steal, nor moth nor rust corrupt. It is no libel 
on their Holinesses to say that when hard pushed for ready money 
they could always raise as much as their needs required by the 
granting of divorces, and when the time was ripe for it it was only 
natural that the procedure should be held up to the derision of those 
who, while being well-acquainted with the facts, were unequal to 
bringing them to that scientific conclusion which it is the prerogative 
of the poet to discover and declare. 

The farce, or entremes, of the Spanish theatre was not given, as 
with us, at the beginning or end of a tragedy, but between the acts. 
It was always very short and provocative of mirth. This has only 
been twice printed in Spain, and so far as our knowledge serves it 
has never before been translated. 

The judge and two other judges with him are discovered, attended 
by a notary and an attorney. 


[Enter a decayed Orv Man, and his wife, Mantana.] 


Mariana. Now that my lord, the Judge of Divorces, be seated 
in his chair of audience, I, whether inside or outside his court this 
time will remain—this time will I be made as free of tax or duty 
as a hawk. 
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Otp Man. For God’s love, Mariana, cackle not so loud of thy 
affair. Softly, by God’s Passion. See you not that you have stunned 
the whole neighbourhood by your cries? Now thou art before my 
lord the judge thou canst tell thy case with less of noise. 

Tue Jupez. What quarrel brings you before us, good people ? 

Mariana. My lord, divorce, divorce, and still divoree—a thousand 
times divorce, I say. 

JupeE. From whom, and for what, lady ? 

Mariana. From whom? From this old fellow who stands there. 

Juper. Wherefore ? : 

Martana. Because I can no longer bear his trifling, nor be for 
ever looking after his ailings, which are without number: my parents 
did not bring me up to be a nurse nor a hospitaller. I brought 
a good dower to this bag of bones, which he has already run through. 
When I first became his, I had a face which shined like a glass, 
and now ’tis as if swaddled in a yard of baize. Good your worship, 
my lord judge, unmarry me—if you would not have me go and hang 
myself. Behold the furrows on my cheek, made by the daily tears 
which I have shed for finding me married to a skeleton like this.' 

Jupez. I pray you do not ery, lady—speak softly and dry your 
tears—I will do you justice. 

Mariana. Bid me not cease to cry, my lord—for in tears I find 
rest. In all well-ordered kingdoms and commonwealths marriage- 
time should be limited, and every three years ought to be dissolved, 
and entered on again—like things on lease—and should not be made 
for all one’s life, to the everlasting pain of both parties. 

JupcE. Were such discretion possible—or could it be bought with 
money, it had long ago come into practice. But I pray you, lady, 
set forth more clearly the occasions which have moved you to 
petition for divorce. 

Marina. The winter of my husband and the spring of my own 
years ; the robbing me of my sleep, by having to rise in the middle 
of the night to heat towels, and bags of bran, to put to his stomach, 
to be for ever binding on now this and now that bandage; the care 
of placing every night at his bed’s head some soothing drink to save 
him from being choked, and the obligation to suffer the vile savour 
of his breath, which can be smelt three bowshots off. 

Notary. That might come from a decayed tooth. 

Oxtp Man. That cannot be, for devil of a tooth have I. 

Arrorney. There is a law which enacts, as I have heard say, that 
the husband can divorce his wife, and the wife her husband, solely 
on account of an offensive breath. 

Oxp Mav. In good sooth, my lords, the evil breath of which she 
accuses me comes not from my old teeth—for I have none—still 
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less proceeds it from my stomach, which is most sound; but it comes 
much rather from the wicked instincts of her breast. Your worships 
little know this lady: for by my fay an you did, you should cross 
her like a Passion bun, and keep her fasting. For these twenty 
years have I lived a martyr’s life with her, for ever the father 
confessor of her malapertness, her temper, and her whims: and every 
day for the past two years and more has found me stumbling and 
falling faster and closer to the grave—her screams have driven me 
half deaf and nearly quite mad. If she has tended me, it has been 
with snarling tardiness, while we know the quality, like the hand of 
a physician, should be gentleness itself. In brief, my lords, it is I who 
die of her—and she who lives on me; for she is the absolute mistress 
of all my goods. 

Mariana. Thy goods? What goods hast thou which thou hast 
not gained by the dower I brought thee? And mark you—the half 
of those gains belongs to me, little as you may like it, and of those 
as of the dower—to show the love I bear thee—if I were to drop 
down dead this minute I would not leave thee a single farthing. 

JupeE. Tell me, my good man, when thou tookest possession of 
thy wife didst enter the marriage state gallantly, robustly, and in 
good disposition ? 

Op May. I have said already that twenty years agone I entered 
that state, and I entered it as one goes to row in the galleys—per 
force, and I entered so sound that I might say and do like one 
who can say and do whatever he likes. 

Mariana. New brooms sweep clean. 

JupaEr. Break off, woman, and hie thee hence—for I find no cause 
to divorce thee ; and as thou hast eaten of the ripe apple, taste now 
of the sour. No husband is compelled to maintain for ever the 
swiftness and velocity of a time which was once his to command 
and enjoy; discount thee therefore the ills he yields thee now with 
the good he once bestowed while yet he was able, and reply me no 
more replies. 

Otp Man. An it were possible: your worship would do me a 
great favour by delivering me from the captivity in which I now 
find me: for to leave me thus, having reached the length of this 
rupture, will only be anew to deliver me over to the hangman for 
further torture. Therefore let us agree in one thing—that she 
goes to a nunnery, and I will to a monastery: we can divide our 
goods between us, and after this sort we may live in peace and the 
service of God for all the rest of the days of our life. 

Mariana. All the rest of the days of the devil! Pretty stuff 
I am, to make a nun of. O the precious little iron gratings—the 
darling round-abouts—the dropping of one’s ear at the eaves, and 
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the kissing of key-holes. Get thee to a nunnery—well it will 
suit thee, who hast no eyes to see, nor ears to hear, nor feet to run, 
nor hands to handle; as for me, I am whole, and with all my five 
senses about me, alert and perfect, have a mind to make the most 
of them. 

Norary. This wife is very froward. 

Artorney. And the husband wise: he could do no less. 

Jupee. I cannot pronounce for this divoree—quia nullam invenio 
causam. 


[Enter a SoxpvrEr, gaily dressed, and his wife, DoXa Guiomar. | 


Guiomar. Blessed be God who hath enabled me to come into the 
presence of your worship, whom I entreat with all my soul to do me 
the favour to divorce me from this. 

Jupez. What thing is “this”? Hath he no name? At least 
you might say from this man. 

Guiomar. An he were a man I would not seek to be divided 
from him. 

JupGE. Well, what is he then ? 

Guiomar. A log. 

Soxprer. By the lord, I had need be a log in silence and bearing. 
"Tis very like that because I do not defend myself, nor contradict 
this wife of mine, the judge will be inclined to condemn me, and, 
thinking to chastise me, will deliver me from bondage—as by a 
miracle the captive is delivered from the dungeons of the Moors. 

AtrorNEY (fo Guiomar). Speak you, lady, with more courtesy, and 
tell your business without casting reproaches upon your husband. 
My lord the Judge of Divorces, before whom you stand, will deal 
with your case in all justice. 

Guiomar. What then, will not your worships let me call this 
statue a log, which hath no more faculties than a baulk of timber ? 

Mariana (aside). Without doubt she suffers my complaint, and 
complains of a grievance like to mine. 

Guiomar. Well, my lord, all I care to say is that they married 
me to this man—as your worship will have me call him—but this 
is no man whom I have married. 

Jupaz. What is the meaning of this? I understand you not. 

Guiomar. I mean that I thought I had married me with a man 
right and tight, and a few days after I found that I was tied to 
a log, as I have said. Why, he doesn’t know his right hand from 
his left—he has no schemes or ways to raise even a sixpence to help 
keep his house and family. He passes his mornings in going to 
mass, and sticking himself up at the Gate of Guadalajara, back- 
biting his neighbours, and telling and listening to lies—and in the 
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evenings he goes to this gaming-house, and that, looking on at the 
game but never playing—a sort of folk which gamesters hate and 
loath. At two of the afternoon he comes to dinner, without having 
given twopence towards providing it. Goes out again, comes back at 
midnight, has supper, if he finds any—and if not he crosses himself— 
yawns, and goes to bed; and all through the night he is never quiet, 
but keeps tossing himself about. I ask him what ails him. He 
answers that he is making a sonnet in his memory for a friend who 
begged him to write one for him—and he thinks himself a poet— 
as if this were an employment married to the necessity of the world. 

Sonprer. All that my wife, Dona Guiomar, has said, has not over- 
stepped the bounds of reason, and if I show no reason in what I do, 
and she shows so much in what she says, there is nothing for it but 
that I must beg a toothpick here and there and live like other wits 
and shiftlings, going about with a cane in my hand, or get me mounted 
like another on a hired mule, small, scraggy, and vicious, with no 
servant, for they will only give you a mule on hire that is not worth 
looking after. In one of his saddle-bags you'll find a shirt and a 
collar, in the other a piece of cheese, a loaf of bread, and a bottle, to 
say nothing of a suit of clothes to show off in the streets, contenting 
him to ride in leggings, and with one poor spur ; and thus, with a com- 
mission in his pocket and a care on his mind, he goes pricking through 
yon Toledo gate in spite of the wretched gait of his beast, and after a 
few days he sends home a ham-bone, and a yard or two of sacking, in 
short a few things of no value in the -district where his commission 
lies, and with these the poor devil supports his family as best he may. 
But I, who have no occupation, know not what to be up to; nobody 
will take me for a servant, because Iam married. So, my lord judge, 
because the nobles are all stark poor, as well as very nice, and my wife 
demands it, cut us asunder and divide us in two. 

Guiomar. There is something more in this, my lord judge: for as 
I find my husband is able for so little, and suffers so much from need, 
I would die to help him if I could, but am not able—in short I 
am a virtuous woman, and cannot condescend to anything improper. 

Sotprer. For that alone this wife is worthy to be loved. But 
beneath this nicety of virtue there lies hidden the vile plague of 
the time: she is jealous without cause—cries out before she is hurt, 
boasts without a shot in the locker, and because I am poor she despises 
me: and, my lord, the worst of all is that in return for my fidelity to 
her she heaps upon me ten thousand of her aggravations and ill- 
tempers. 

Guiomar. And why shouldn’t I? Why should you not treat 
me with all decorum and respect, seeing that I am so good ? 

Sotprer. Listen, Lady Dona Guiomar: I would tell you something 
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in the presence of these gentlemen. Why do you remind me that you 
are good when it is your duty to be so? You come of good parents, 
and you should be good on that account; you are a Christian, and 
should be good for that as well as for the respect you owe to yourself. 
It is mighty pretty for wives to expect their husbands to hold them 
in esteem for being chaste and honest, as if in that consisted the all 
in all of their perfection ; taking no note of the plentiful lack of those 
dear delightful traits which they ought to cultivate, but do not. 
What matters it to me that you are chaste, if your chasteness costs 
me much in what you would not forgive even in your maid; if you 
are always sour-tempered, or angry; now jealous, then sulky; 
wasteful to-day, dull to-morrow, and ever idle, quarrelsome, 
grumbling, and full of a thousand other malapertnesses enough to 
waste away the lives of two hundred husbands ? 

But for all, I confess, my lord judge, that my wife Dona Guiomar is 
none of these. I alone am the log, the incapable, the forsaken, and 
the lazy one, and by the law of good government, if for nothing else, 
your lordship is bound to divorce us, and henceforth I will have 
nothing to say against whatever my wife may complain. I hold 
this suit to be over, and beg that sentence may be pronounced against 
me. 

Guiomar. What 7s there for you to say against my complaints ? 
You give me nothing to eat, nor your servant either ; there’s nothing 
to eat for anybody—not even for a cricket. 

Norary. Be silent—here come other petitioners. 


[Enter a Surcxon and his wife, Auponza. | 


Surcron. For four causes, quite sufficient, I come to pray your 
worship, my lord judge, to decree a divorce between me and the 
Lady Doiia Aldonza, my wife, now present. 

Juper. Full bold art thou. Say, what be these four causes ? 

Surcron. First, because I can no more bear the sight of her than 
of a legion of devils. Second, for that which she well wots of. 
Third, for that on which I will be silent. Fourth, that the devil 
may not fly away with me at the end of my days, if I am to live 
with her to the time of my death. 

Artorney. Most abundantly hast thou proved thy case. 

Auponza. My lord judge, I pray you hear me, and know that if 
my husband asks a divorce for four causes, I can demand it for four 
hundred. First, that each time I set eyes on his face I feel as if I 
looked on Lucifer himself. Second, because I was deceived when he 
married me, for he told me that he was a full doctor, and a man 
who could make ligatures, and cure infirmities; and he is only half a 
doctor after all. Third, because he is jealous even of the sun itself if 
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it touches me. Fourth, because I hate the sight of him, and want 
to be put away from him two thousand leagues. 

Notary. How, the devil shall we regulate these watches, their 
works being so much out of order? 

Auponza. Fifth 

JupeE. My good lady, if you think to give us all these, your four 
hundred reasons, let me tell you that I am not here to listen to them, 
nor can it be allowed; your case needs proof. Get you gone, and 
God be with you, we have other business to be attended to. 

Surcron. What more proofs can you wish than that I will not 
die with her, and she does not wish to live with me? 

June. If this sufficed to divorce man and wife, numberless would 
be those who would throw the marriage yoke from off their necks 
to-morrow. 


[Enter a Porter, with his hood in tatters. | 


Porter. My lord judge, I am a porter, I do not deny it, but I 
am an old Christian, an honest man, and quite straight; and but for 
that now and again I take wine, or that the wine takes me—which is 
the more likely—I might have been steward of the brotherhood of 
coalheavers ; but leave we this apart, for there is much to say about 
it. I would have your lordship to know that being once on a time 
very sick of the staggers of Bacchus, I gave my word to marry me 
with a naughty woman. I came to myself. I got well. I kept my 
word, and married me to a wife whom I delivered from sin. I set her 
up as a market woman, but she turned out such a termagant, and of 
such evil temper, that nobody went to her stall with whom she did 
not fight. Now the scales were wrong, then the fruit was ill-weighed, 
and if any complained she would throw the weights at their heads or 
at whatever she could hit; she disgraces to the fourth generation all 
her neighbours and friends, who have not an hour’s peace for her; 
and all day long I have to keep my sword as ready at hand as a 
pump-handle, to defend her, and we do not gain enough to pay the 
penalties for short weights, nor the costs of our quarrels. Beseech 
your worship, take me away from her; or at least change her dis- 
position from one so quick and damnable to another that is gentle 
and soft, and I promise your lordship to carry all your coals for 
nothing this winter, for I can do a thing or two with the brothers 
of the sack. 

Surczon. I do know the wife of this good man, and know her 
even to be as wicked as is my Aldonza, and nothing worse could be 
said of her. 

JupeE. Look you, gentlemen, although some of you now present 
have shown cause why such relief as we can give should be awarded 
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you, yet all this must be set forth in writing, and confirmed by 
witnesses, so that all may be made matter of proof. But what is 
this? Guitars and fiddles in my court? This is a novelty indeed. 


[Enter two Mustc1ans—Music—Dancees, &e. | 


Mousictan. My lord judge, those two married ones who fought and 
snarled at one another so much—whom your lordship pacified the 
other day and reconciled—will be glad if you will come and see 
them, and share the feast they make for you. They have sent us to 
beg that your lordship will honour them with your presence in 
their home. 

Jupez. I will go with all my heart. And would to God that all 
those present could be reconciled and pacified in like manner. 

Artorney. After this fashion all notaries and lawyers of this court 
may die of hunger. No—no; this may not be. All the world must 
go to law and pray divorce—afterwards let everybody do as they like, 
and remain as they were at the first, provided only that we reap the 
fruit of their fooleries and quarrels. 

Mostctans. In good sooth, masters, we must away to make merry 
at the feast. 


[Chorus of Mustctans. | 


When two honest wedded people 

Take to strife and legal courses, 
Better far the worst of music 

Than the best of all divorces! 
Where deceit blinds not the vision, 

As, alas! with some is found; 
Wedded strifes are children’s quarrels, 

Bringing peace the whole year round. 
Then revives the buried honour, 

Lives dead love with quickened forces, 
Prizing more the worst of music 

Than the best of all divorces. 
Jealousy may rage with fury, 

Wring the heart, the senses capture; 
But if lovely woman claim it, 

"Tis no longer rage but rapture! 
Cupid, wisest of the sages, 

This opinion quite indorses, 
Better far the worst of music 

Than the best of all divorces. 
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Songs of the People. 


Soms American author has argued that “Music is entirely without 
rational significance or moral power—that, in fact, there is no such 
thing as refinement of taste, and that there are no signs of mental 
elevation or of delicacy of feeling in the keenest appreciation of the 
inspirations of the musical master minds.” This extravagant notion 
is in direct opposition to the opinion of an eminent authority, that a 
nation is to be judged by the songs of the people. Moreover, the 
majority of continental cities, where music is cultivated to any extent, 
have founded national academies, and musical journalism is increasing 
in every part of the civilised world. The Germans, who vaunt their 
Volkslied, in which poetic patriotism and ear-catching tunes are 
combined, are not considered to be deficient in “mental elevation,” 
for in no country does the philosophical mind more predominate— 
their mental superiority has not been deteriorated because their 
musicians have raised the art and science of music to the highest 
standard, on the one hand of classical form and prescience, and on 
the other hand to the pinnacle of popularity. But Germany, although 
occupying such a prominent position in art development and progress, 
does not stand alone in the production of tunes having a national as 
well as popular significance ; and it is a curious fact, that there is no 
country, whether in a savage state or in the highest condition of 
civilisation, which does not possess peculiarities and characteristics 
which are indicative of individuality, of susceptibility, of passion, and 
of power. 

If there are but small and insignificant traces of the music of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, the Hebrew type has been at all events 
preserved, and there are melodies in the synagogue to which no date 
can be attached. The tunes of the gipsies have existed from time 
immemorial; and the Moorish melodies have been appropriated in 
the modern songs of Spain. As for dance music, which was originated 
by the primitive mothers, who sang to their children, and the latter, 
not having speech, vented their appreciation of sweet sounds by panto- 
mimic action, there is the scriptural evidence of its antiquity and of 
its use for divine worship. Even to this day, ballet or divertissement 
is not confined to theatres, but it may be witnessed in the Roman 
Catholic churches, at special services on or before the high-altar. 

The interest attached to the claims of countries for priority of com- 
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position as to certain melodies has given rise to innumerable works 
for which endless controversy will be found. The constant disputes 
as to the origin of Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and English tunes will always 
be maintained. The special pleading thereon has been as ingenious as 
it is amusing. Mr. W. Chappell, the antiquary, with the aid of the 
late Dr. Rimbault, has tried hard to sustain the monopoly for our 
minstrels of originality, but the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish musical writers 
have in turn been equally as dogmatic in the assertion of their pre- 
tensions to precedence. In the very learned book of Carl Engel on 
national music, a list is supplied of the works forming the library of 
the various schools and styles of different nations, which is absolutely 
appalling to contemplate by any amateur who is ambitious to arrive 
at some general definition of the origin of popular music; and the 
suggestion of the author for the future formation of a public library, 
to be exclusively devoted to the collection of compositions of all 
countries, together with the books referring to national poetry, is 
to be hoped will assume some definite adoption. 

It is not, however, with the songs of the people of ancient times and 
of distant countries that it is proposed here to refer to specially. 
Chinese and Japanese strains are doubtless very moving and interesting 
for local hearers, and so must the performances in Ashantee and Da- 
homey be very exciting, especially at the remotest distances to which 
the sounds can travel ; but the reaction which has recently taken place, 
not only in London, but throughout the English provinces, in favour 
of our old ballad school, requires some notice—first, as regards our 
national airs, and, secondly, with reference to the sentimental songs 
which emanate from the modern publishers. It is to be noted that, 
whilst orchestral works, executed with a precision at modern concert- 
halls, have so gained in public favour, and that pianoforte pieces are 
now being played of what is sometimes erroneously designated as the 
severe school, there has been such a sudden revival of popularity for 
our old ballads, and that this reaction has taken place despite the 
existence of two Italian opera-houses, and the non-existence of one 
single national opera-house, in a capital the population of which is 
now over four millions. 

Whence this enduring affection for the songs of Purcell, Dibdin, 
Shield, Whittaker, Davy, Bishop, Leveridge, Dr. Arne, Boyce, Linley, 
A. Lee, Bayly, Kelly, Braham, Arnold, Horn, &c. ; and how is it that 
the London Ballad Concerts of the present period, with the resuscita- 
tion of the glees, madrigals, and songs of our forefathers, have become 
almost a national institution, as attractive to the lovers of melody and 
simple harmony, as the Crystal Palace concerts are for the amateurs 
of instrumental music in its highest form? Les eatrémes se touchent ! 
And perhaps it is in the diversity of public taste that the answer is 
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to be found why styles of music as opposite as are the poles 
asunder are to be found equally supported, if not altogether equally 
appreciated. Some analogy as to this wide difference amongst lovers 
of music is to be found in the actual aspect of the lyric drama, and it 
involves no contradiction as to judgment if on some nights opera- 
houses are filled with appreciative audiences for the masterpieces of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, Meyerbeer, and Spontini, or other many 
equally rapturous hearers will congregate to applaud the works of 
Auber, Flotow, Gounod, and Halévy. As for Rossini, like Mozart, 
he will always hold his own, and if Verdi is now prominently to the 
fore, even the ‘Traviata’ and the ‘ Trovatore’ have not extinguished 
Donizetti’s ‘ Favorita’ and Bellini’s ‘Sonnambula.’ 

There has been of late years, with increased knowledge of music, 
a more general disposition to accept compositions of varied schools 
than in the partisan spirit of the olden time. And thus it is that, with 
all the favours extended to the Lieder of Germany, the cavatina and 
scena of Italy, the chansons and romances of France, the old English 
ballad is still so dear to English ears. Thus it is that the operas of 
Balfe, with their mixed Italian and Irish style, and those of Wallace, 
with his Spanish and German tendencies, maintain their place in the 
répertoire ; and if there has been a more chequered career for the lyric 
dramas of Professor Macfarren, his ‘ Robin Hood,’ with its old English 
type, will, sooner or later, certainly be restored into the répertoire of 
national opera. 

Of the many songs of the people preserved so pertinaciously, the 
words have powerfully influenced their popularity. The poetry of 
Shakespeare, set over and over again, will never be exhausted ; the 
imagery of Ben Jonson and Milton has not been neglected. Dibdin, 
in his nautical words as well as music, spoke home to the patriot’s 
heart, and the sentiment of many of his domestic songs is never 
maudlin ; he was not of the die-away school of the present period 
affected by our modern composers. 

We have the right to claim for this country that there is a genuine 
national school of music, and by this country we mean the United 
Kingdom. Ireland has her national airs, so has Scotland, so has 
Wales ; the music of the Principality is, in fact, as old as that of the 
Basques in Spain. And it is not solely for our glees and catches there 
is originality to be established—we set aside the madrigalian style of 
Queen Elizabeth, for that was imitated from the Italian masters—but 
the essential element of the English type of music is that which has 
supplied the songs for the people: the minstrelsy of the Saxon period, 
the music of the middle ages, the airs of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, our Christmas carols, &e. The progressive 
characteristics of these different epochs have been indicated. The 
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Robin Hood ballads, the Jacobite songs, the compositions provoked 
by political or social events, are all more or less typical of a special 
school. It is affectation to deny to us the nationality of our songs 
for the people; neither the words nor the music were “ borrowed 
from the French,” like our modern plays, nor were they taken from 
the Italian, and they are certainly free from the verbal surplusage 
and ponderous accompaniments of Germany. We were asked, with 
a sneer, of course, by an erudite German professor to name the national 
ballads which have gone the round of the world where the British rule 
is in the ascendant. There was no difficulty to cite from memory, as 
regards English songs, the ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ by Bishop, ‘ The 
Death of Nelson,’ by Braham, ‘The Bay of Biscay,’ by Davy, ‘Tom 
Bowling,’ by Dibdin ; of Scotch songs, ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ ‘ Blue Bells 
of Scotland,’ ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ ‘ Robin Adair’; of Welsh melodies, 
‘The Men of Harlech,’ the ‘ Ash Grove,’ &c. ; of the songs of Ireland, 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ and indeed the majority of Moore’s 
melodies. These random recollections disposed of the Teutonic denial 
of our national school. There are endless quotations to be made from 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ ‘Love in a Village,’ ‘ Rosina,’ ‘The Castle of 
Andalusia,’ ‘No Song no Supper,’ &c., of songs which to this day are 
revived always with gratification. 

German, French, and Italian composers have turned to account, 
in a variety of ways, whether in isolated cases or in lyric. dramas, 
the airs by our native composers. Into the present condition of 
our modern ballad compositions there is little temptation to enter, 
for the chances of vitality for the great majority are but small. 
The Royalty system has not tended to raise the character of the 
songs of the period. There is a Schubertian tendency which pre- 
dominates in the pianoforte accompaniments, but the lack of a 
marked melody which, once heard, rests in the memory, is too often 
palpable ; the creative faculty is wanting, the style is stereotyped, 
and the tunes are insignificant. It is palpable that songs for 
the people of the present kind are songs for the drawing-room, or 
at all events for very limited circles. Of patriotic feeling there are 
few signs. Where is there a typical ‘Wearing of the Green,’ like 
that of Moore, who made Irish hearts vibrate with emotion? True, 
Dr. Bennett * has written some characteristic nautical songs, and the 
patriarchal Professor W. Hatton has set some of them with his 
old “cunning of fence.” Some songs for soldiers and for the volunteer 
forces have appeared at intervals, but since Dr. John Bull, the 
Professor of Gresham College, ‘produced ‘God Save the King,’ which 
was composed and performed on the occasion of King James’s visit 


* This national poet has just written a series of ‘Songs for Soldiers,’ 
referring to the exciting events in the African campaign. 
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to Merchant Taylors’ Hall in 1607, in commemoration of his Majesty’s 
escape from the Powder Plot, there has appeared but one truly national 
anthem, which has been loyally and emphatically accepted as one of 
the patriotic songs of the people. We mean ‘God Bless the Prince 
of Wales, by Mr. Brinley Richards, and by a curious coincidence 
this air emanated from a Welshman. There may perhaps be here- 
after as keen a controversy as to ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales’ 
as there has been as to Dr. John Bull’s anthem ; only this is an age 
of publicity, and the Gresham Professor left England to reside, and 
died, abroad, one cause of the dispute as to the authenticity of the 
author—a dispute, however, which was completely ended in the Times 
by the publication of the programme of the late Dr. Gauntlett’s 
organ recital in Christ's Hospital, in presence of the King of 
Hanover, the grandfather of the present Duke of Cumberland. Dr. 
Gauntlett was an authority on the history, philosophy, and theory of 
music, and his belief as to Dr. John Bull’s composition was based 
on the original form note by note from the MS. in the possession of 
the late Mr. Richard Clark; the words were by rare old Ben Jonson, 
the opening words ‘ God Save Great James the King.’ 

The origin of Mr. Brinley Richards’s “accepted National Anthem,” 
so called by the Daily News, was due to the Eisteddfod held in the 
ruins of Carnarvon Castle. It was at the request, in 1862, of one 
of the judges, Mr. Ceiriog Hughes, that Mr. Brinley Richards set 
the Welsh words by the former, an English translation of which 
was made by the late George Linley, under the title of ‘The Prince 
of our Brave Land, till the composer rewrote the four first lines, and 
entitled the air ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales.’ It was Mr. Sims 
Reeves who first sang it at St. James’s Hall on February 14, 1863. 
Its success was immediate and immense. The new lease for its popu- 
larity naturally was signed by the general public, not only of this 
country but also by that of the most distant colonies—indeed wherever 
the sun shines on Britishers the anthem was sung during and after 
the dangerous illness of the heir to the Crown—a revival for royalty 
and loyalty after some sinister democratic signs which was unparalleled 
in history. Of course such a success for a second national anthem, so 
universally included amongst the songs of the people, and as popular as 
‘Rule Britannia,’ met with adverse criticism—the very simplicity of the 
tune, which is always the result of inspiration, raised adverse criticism. 
The originality of the words and air were both disputed; but the 
hypercriticism was effectually silenced by a most amusing analysis 
in Punch, an admirable article indeed, which affected to trace every 
definite or indefinite article, every preposition, every conjunction, 
in fact, to divers sources; and as to the music, there was the 
customary technical slang employed by the jealous musicians, 
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when they are insensible to the poetry and sensibility of a 
composition. 

‘God Bless the Prince of .Wales’ will henceforth be included in 
national as well as musical history; independently of its appeal to 
the spirit of loyalty which exists so strongly in this country, the 
hymn—for hymn it is—has that ear-catching and _heart-inspiring 
theme or motif that makes the masses join in the choral outbreak. 
And it must not be assumed that, because the composer has abstained 
from elaboration and complexity in the composition, he has not made 
his mark to prove his scientific attainments. His numerous works, 
nearly three hundred in fact, not merely arrangements for the piano- 
forte, and many published in continental capitals, are, as well as his 
studies, scherzos, cantabiles, and tarantellas, in one category of 
original productions. 

At all the festivals in Wales Mr. Brinley Richards’s choral com- 
positions, both sacred and secular, are sung. As a native of Car- 
marthen, where he was born in 1819, this was natural enough, but 
his works have stood by the side of those of the greatest composers, 
so that there is something more than nationality in this appre- 
ciation. A Welshman has achieved for his country what Rouget 
de l’Isle has done for France in the ‘ Marseillaise,” which, by the way, 
by the turn of the political wheel of fortune in that country, is now 
recognised as the “national song,” extinguishing the ‘ Henri Quatre’ 
of the Legitimists, the ‘ Partant pour la Syrie’ of the Imperialists, and 
the ‘Mourir pour la Patrie’ of the Girondins. The Russians have 
recognised ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales,’ for the military band of St. 
Petersburg played the anthem on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, whilst her most gracious Majesty commanded a 
performance of the air at a banquet in Balmoral Castle, after the toast 
of the Prince of Wales. Mr. Brinley Richards has added to the songs 
of the people, and what he has written will be enduring like our 
ancient ballads. 

We have noted, moreover, that he has given a very interesting 
preface to ‘The Songs of Wales,’ with an historical reference to their 
origin, so that, besides being the laureate composer for his native land, 
he has established his claim as a careful author. It is most creditable 
to him, that despite his enthusiastic championship for the music of 
his country, he has always displayed moral courage in pointing out 
to Welshmen that the other schools of composition ought to be 
studied by them. His words at the Carnarvon Eisteddfod of 1862 
will live in the memory of his countrymen, and will operate beneficially 
for its advancement. “I hope,” said Mr. Richards, “that every 
encouragement will be given to the practice of choral music, especially 
of that kind which includes the works of the great masters. And as 
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music must be acknowledged among the many blessings bestowed 
upon man by the Creator, let us endeavour by every means at our 
command to widen the sphere of its influence, and to take care that 
its power may be properly directed by education, for music, unaided 
by knowledge, is of little value in art.” As a lecturer on ancient and 
national music, Mr. Brinley Richards has disseminated throughout 
England and Wales much valuable information, and his powers as a 
pianist enable him to illustrate the specimens he cites; but his name 
will be hereafter enrolled in the prominent list of musicians who have 
contributed to the patriotic and household compositions which are 
recognised as the ‘Songs of the People.’ 











London Bridge. 


Proup and lowly, beggar and lord, 
Over the bridge they go, 
Rags and velvet, fetter and sword, 
Poverty, pomp, and woe. 
Who will stop but to laugh and sing? 
Self is calling, and self is king! 
Who weeps at the beggars’ grave? 
Crusts they pray for, but love they crave. 


Beggar and lord, 
Fetter and sword, 
Prison and palace, shadow and sun, 
Velvet and rags, 
So the world wags, 
Until the river no more shall run. 


Sparkle, river, merrily roll! 
Laugh with the gay and bright; 
Who will care for the weary soul 
Under thy arch to-night ? 
Who will pity her, who will save? 
Never a tear the cold world gave! 
Down there in the rolling Thames— 
God will pity what man condemns. 


Velvet and rags, 
So the world wags, 
Prison and palace, shadow and sun, 
Fettered and free, 
So shall it be, 
Until the river no more shall run. 


Frep. E. WEATHERLY. 











My mother’s sister, Beatrice, was one of the host of women that have 
been named after Dante’s spirit-love—about the only one, in my judg- 
ment, that ever really merited such a distinction. It has been my 
peculiar, and in some respects rather painful, experience to be bored 
by women. Apart from the dressing, painting idiot who has forfeited 
her claim to be considered of the same species as Griselda, or Portia, 
or Sophia, I find them, as a rule, either exceedingly superficial, or 
insufferably stupid. Bice is the exception, and if I were a Dante, 
instead of obscure Lancelot Golding, with exactly brains enough for a 
clerkship in a government office, and the accumulation of a small 
library of editorial regrets and thanks, I should have sung her my 
divine comedy long ago. Well! Ill do what I can for her in that 
line. Many’s the time, when we lived down at Altham, that I told 
her I would, just to pacify her after a long tirade on the inferiority 
of her sex. I was nothing but a bumptious schoolboy then, and richly 
deserved the “jaws” I got for presuming to have an opinion at all 
on the subject, though I will say for myself that I invariably wound up 
with the logical anticlimax, that there was no creature in human shape 
more beautiful, virtuous, and personally satisfactory to me than Bice 
herself. We understood each other. There was a peculiar tie between 
us, owing to our having been brought up together, and to her being 
just near enough to me in age to share all my youthful vagaries; and 
just enough ahead of me to keep a motherly look-out when they 
threatened to grow serious. My parents died before I can remember, 
and I went at once to live with my grandmother and the uncle and 
aunt who were so much more my own contemporaries than my 
mother’s that they have always been to me simply Edgar and Bice. 
What good times we used to have down there! Weweren’t rich. My 
grandmother had nothing but a small jointure and the little house 
she bought in the early days of her widowhood, when she couldn’t 
bring herself to leave the old place, though she knew very well into 
what sort of hands the estate had fallen. That was the one thing 
that would have made one wish to leave Altham, the proximity to a 
scamp like James Blake Johnstone; but the grandmother always had a 
kind of lurking fondness for her step-son, and then he was so much 
away that we of Altham Cottage nearly always had the run of the Hall 
and the grounds except in the shooting season. But what I shall 
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never forget, what we all of us shall never forget, is the first autumn 
that James was obliged to let the Hall. I suppose his affairs were in a 
worse mess than usual, or he found the county getting a bit hot for 
him, or he had attractions elsewhere—anyhow, let the old place was, 
for the first time on record, and great was the stir in the village occa- 
sioned by theevent. I was just home from the Continent, where I 
had been living two or three years, and was coquetting with various 
“careers,” two of which have always had strong attractions for 
irresolute sciolism and had for me—literature and painting. I had 
the amiable belief of two-and-twenty in my own capacity to excel in 
either, but Edgar, himself a literary man, chaffed me out of the one, 
and Bice, who drew like an angel, teased me out of the other, and it 
ended in my accepting a proffered nomination from a relative in high 
places for the office which has since had the honour of indoctrinating 
me with laziness and red-tapeism. 

I was in adéseeuvré, holiday mood at the time—just the sort of mood 
in which fellows fall in love who haven’t (without conceit be it spoken) 
such an exalted conception of the ideal woman as not to discover any- 
thing particular to fall in love with in the average real one; and I 
used to think, as I mooned about the place, watching the preparations 
for the advent of the strangers, what a romance some people would 
have begun to weave about them already. There was just the right 
sort of novelish atmosphere of mystery about the Delormes. James had 
probably never been at the pains to let his step-mother know who her 
new neighbours were to be, though it did occur to him to say in the 
one letter she got, dated from Spa: “ My last will have told you all 
I know of Delorme.” In another part of the same letter, he wrote: 
“Mind you're civil to the Delormes. I was obliged to let you in for it 
talking over things here, and he knows I’ve written about it. He’s 
quite your sort,” James had the grace to add, by which we three, Edgar, 
Bice, and I, understood a covert sneer at courteous, church-going, 
debt-paying good breeding ; and wondered what accident had brought 
such a man and James Blake Johnstone together. That was about all 
the information we had concerning the new-comers, when my grand- 
mother, who was becoming more and more of an invalid, and seldom 
went out herself, despatched us to leave her cards on them. How 
well I remember that afternoon! I was busy over a picture which 
I was getting ready for Bice’s birthday (her twenty-ninth), and I 
was very cross with her for dragging me out to pay morning calls. 
Edgar enjoyed complete immunity from such liabilities. Nobody 
would have dreamed of dragging him from the seclusion of the den 
where he performed his scientific experiments, and wrote anthropologie 
papers for the magazines, to make him array himself in civilised 
attire and go and jabber nothings with people who didn’t know 
Tyndall from Burne Jones. 
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“T can’t think why you can’t leave me alone as you do Edgar,” I 
observed sulkily to Bice on this particular occasion. 

She responded with the look she always gave me when I grumbled, 
a comical, half-inquiring, half-incredulous expression that set us 
both laughing. Then, without further comment, she took me by the 
arm and set off with that peculiar jerky step unknown to premieres 
danseuses, but much affected by rollicking village maids, three in a 
row, on their way home from school. Not a child in Altham that 
looked sweeter and rosier than Bice, for all the twenty-nine Augusts 
that had passed over her smooth forehead. She had had no wear and 
tear, none, I mean, of the external, physical sort, and if her spirits 
ever flagged, if from one cause or another she ever was anything but 
the chattering, mirthful, mercurial sunbeam and solace of the house, 
all I can say is, we never knew it. She looked so delicious that 
afternoon, in her big hat and summer drapery, that I couldn’t help 
telling her so, obliquely. 

“T hope there are no young Delormes, for their own sake, Bice.” 

“ Tndeed, I hope there are no young Miss Delormes,” said wicked 
Bice, with a mock sigh, “ considering that you are the only beau in 
the neighbourhood, eligible or ineligible. Poor things! less promising 
material for a flirtation it would be impossible to imagine. When are 
you going to be like other boys, Lance ?” 

“When you're like other girls, Bice. I mean, when other women 
are like you—instead of being either fools or bores. These Miss 
Delormes, for instance, in my mind’s eye I see them, with a veneer of 
foreign mannerism added to the proclivities of the fast young English- 
woman. Fond of gambling, bah! scoffers at Ruskin and Carlyle. 
Or, if you like it better, homely featured and impassive, addicted to 
needlework and stories for the young. Good heavens! They’ve seen 
the Mediterranean in summer without going mad, and they confuse 
the Madonna della Seggiola with the Madonna di San Sisto !” 

“There, that'll do, they'll hear you,” commented Bice as she 
pulled me up the steps. 

We asked for Mrs. Delorme as a matter of course, and were a little 
taken aback when the servant, a shrewd-looking Frenchman with the 
genial plasticity of countenance characteristic of the foreign flunkey, 
smilingly informed us that Miss Delorme was in the garden. He 
led us through the house (as if we wanted leading through that 
house!) and out on to the broad expanse of smooth-shaven lawn at 
the back, where, some distance off, under the shade of the lofty 
trees, we espied a little group of people. When we got up to 
them we found that it consisted of a lady lying on a couch covered 
with soft white drapery, and a girl standing by her with a big fan, 
which she was plying with scrupulous carefulness and incomparable 
grace. Becoming conscious of our approach, she turned round swiftly, 
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shut up the fan with a sweep of the hand, and advancing a pace or 
two, fixed upon us those large black and most beautiful eyes which 
from that moment forth have made my only heaven. Oh, she was 
beautiful to the man, beautiful to the poet, thrice beautiful to the 
artist! She was so young, I thought her a child at first, but she had 
about her what one thirsts for here in frigid England, the warmth, 
the glow and glamour of the South; small, but kindling with energy 
and emotion; dark-skinned, ripe, like the children of the South; in 
form faultless, in feature not so irreproachable, but worshipful beyond 
my wildest dreams. Before she said a word to me she had enslaved me. 

I held back a little, gazing, while the Frenchman announced 
“Miss Blake Johnstone,” and Bice extended her hand to the dark- 
eyed apparition. Dear Bice, she was blushing a little, from shyness. 
She could not tell what sort of associations these people might have 
with the name of Blake Johnstone, and I don’t know what vague 
terrors shot through her when the gipsy rejected her hand and gave 
her a stately bow, at the same time making way for her to pass 
to the lady on the sofa. The invalid, then, taking such marked 
precedence of her younger companion, must be Miss Delorme? She 
was a woman of fifty or thereabouts, of refined and regular features, 
and a fine transparency of skin denoting not so much illness as native 
delicacy of texture, and when she smiled I thought her face one of the 
sweetest I ever saw. She greeted us*both kindly, and begged us to 
sitdown. “I think there are chairs, Gyp ?” she added, turning her 
head half round, with an effort, to see. Gyp scarcely responded, 
but went on standing at her post by the couch, her eyes still darting 
suspicion now at Bice, now at me. Presently she took up some 
yellow roses from the table, and fastened her eyes upon them. Miss 
Delorme and Bice were chatting. It seemed my part to address her. 

“You are staying here? I have not seen you in church.” 

“We do not go to your church. We are Catholics. We go to the 
Catholic chapel at Queen’s Stepping.” 

“Ah, I go there sometimes. I am sorry you won’t come to our 
church, though. Will you not——” 

“ Never,” interrupted the gipsy, before she knew what I was going 
to say. 

“ Please don’t snub me like that!” 

“What is ‘snub’ ?” (abruptly). The question was explained by 
her foreign accent, her Italian accent, as I determined it to be. She 
was Italian too in her matter-of-factness. For is not Dante himself 
matter-of-fact, in his grand, imaginative way ? 

After some general conversation, in which she had somewhat 
unbent, she said : 

“ You know Italy? Yow have painted in Italy?” A light spread 
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over the eager face that was radiant enough before; the features 
relaxed, and instead of reticence and suspicion there was the frankest 
ingenuous enthusiasm. “Ah, I paint too. You will help me with 
my drawings, will you not?” 

She was sitting beside me now, close beside me on a low seat; but 
the next instant she was on her feet again. 

“Come now! Zia, may I take Mr. Golding into the house to tell 
me what to do to the eyes of my contadina ?” 

I wonder if the Zia ever refused such a request in her life? She 
paused a moment, though, glancing critically in my direction. I 
endeavoured to look as harmless as possible, and as absolutely uncon- 
cerned as though the prospect of a few minutes alone with my 
enchantress were not—well, what such a prospect 7s to a man whose 
first and last and only love is dawning rapidly upon him. Probably 
my youthful and unsophisticated air reassured her; and, indeed, a far 
more penetrating Argus might have been baffled by my boyish light 
curls, blue eyes, and dégagé manner. I had_not changed a well-worn 
shooting-coat, to spite Bice for teasing me to go; I wore knickerbockers 
that day; my old straw hat had a bit of pale-coloured ribbon round 
it. The result was an amiable boy of eighteen. 

“Yes, dear,” said Miss Delorme, bestowing another of her pleasing 
smiles on me. “And Gyp, dear, see if you can find your father.” 

Gyp nodded her head, and set off towards the house with a 
deliberate stateliness of step. She was at no pains to find her father 
till she had accomplished her object and taken me into the morning- 
room to show me the little water-colour drawing which was clearly 
absorbing her whole mind. It was a sketch from life of an Italian 
peasant-woman—crude enough, but bearing marks of nascent talent, of 
the order which is born of love. 

“ Ah, we had to go, before I could finish it,” she said, lifting up 
her great eyes to me with a look that was absolutely piteous, “and it 
refuses to be finished here in England. I cannot get the colouring. 
I cannot make it come right.” 

“Let us see whether it is so impossible,” I said, taking the thing 
from her, and‘wrestling with a vehement inclination to stoop and kiss 
“the eyes of her contadina” that were so like her own, for all their 
defective"shading, and singular expression that declined to come right. 
T am gladito say I did vanquish it, and merely looked at them wisely. 
Speak ? Oh, how could I speak to her about them? tell her her 
blunder, point out this omission, and suggest that amendment, when 
she was gazing up at me so wistfully, hanging on my lips in mingled 
impatience and humility? So I only said: “ Your contadina is very 
beautiful. May I take her home with me, and try to finish her for 
you?” 
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She gave a sort of sigh of relief. “It is very, very good of you. 
Yes, do take it home. I know I could never do it myself, yet I 
want it done.” 

“Tt shall be done,” I said ; “ only, you know, artists do not paint 
for nothing.” 

“You are greedy. What is it?” 

“That I may be allowed to paint you.” ° 

“ Ah, when you like. I have sat to artists in Rome, often,” Gyp 
said, in a provokingly matter-of-course way, as she sauntered out of 
doors again, and through shady, winding paths, to the fine old 
kitchen-garden where, I knew better than she, the roses grew. The 
Altham kitchen-garden was renowned throughout the county, and I 
had spent my happiest boyish days there, reading Walter Scott and 
Dickens in the shade, and munching all the fruit I could lay hands on. 
But I leave you to imagine if I had ever thought it a hundredth part 
so glorious as on this August afternoon, when I strolled through it 
with Gyp Delorme, whose every movement was full of poetry, and 
whose face was a bit of living Southern sunshine. She was lingering 
over a rose-tree, seeking out the blooms that the summer heat had 
harmed the least, when she suddenly looked up at me. 

“ You are not like Mr. Blake Johnstone,” she said quickly ; adding 
reflectively, “your name is Golding.” 

“Yes, he is only my step-uncle,” I rejoined hastily ; “ you did not 
like him ?” 

“T like no one who is without religion,” Gyp said, very earnestly, 
ceasing to gather the roses, and stepping back into the shade of the 
hazels. She stood there with her hands crossed, the flowers drooping 
from them, the background of green boughs throwing out her dark, 
uplifted head. I should have liked to paint her so—in the same spot, 
the same attitude, the same gown—a sort of buff with crimson bows. 

“ He was without religion,” she continued gravely. “My father 
says he had other faults. I do not know. We all have faults. 
But to me, to despise the great good God, to scoff at His church and 
at His priests, is worse than anything. I hate the people that hate 
religion!” cried Gyp, with a sudden outburst of Italian vehemence. 

“ She is his sister !” 

I had to turn and look in the direction of Gyp’s eyes before I 
found out that the words referred to Bice, whom she had espied in 
the distance, coming along one of the turf avenues with, I supposed, 
Mr. Delorme. “Come, I must present you to my father,” she said. 

She seemed a different person, all fire and fervour had vanished. 
It was now the same frigid courtesy with which we had been greeted 
at first. But no sooner was the ceremony of introduction over, than 
Gyp laid hold of one hand of her father, and placed his arm round 
12 
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her own neck, resting the hand on her shoulder. The movement was 
not a caressing one ; it was as though she were taking him under her 
protection. She did not smile, even when he chid her playfully. 

“Did not the Zia send you for me? And I find you playing 
truant among the roses! Lucky for you that I happened to see her 
and her visitor on the lawn !” 

“Who wouldn’t play truant in such a garden?” smiled Bice. 
“You don’t know how he and I like being here again.” 

“Ah, you were going to show me those renowned bee-hives, that I 
haven’t succeeded in finding,” rejomed Mr. Delorme, making as 
though he would shake off Gyp and walk on with Bice. But Gyp 
clung to his hand, just looking up once with a dumb appeal, that was 
either very childish and absurd, or else meant more than we could 
know. He answered her with a smile, rather deprecating, indeed, but 
full of an exquisite absorbing tenderness, and, the mute dialogue over, 
they moved forward, he trying to make it seem as though Bice were 
walking abreast of them, and as though it were no discourtesy that I 
was left to follow alone. I was glad enough to be allowed to follow, and 
watch, and now and then answer a stray question or remark that was 
addressed to me. To say nothing of Gyp, I was as much struck with 
Mr. Delorme as I had been with his sister. He was older by a year or 
two, and his head was getting decidedly grey, but he escaped looking 
elderly, as men do who cut their hair close, and wear nothing but a 
moustache, and he had just the same refined clear-cut contour of face 
and engaging sweetness of expression. What ill-health had done for 
her in the way of adding a deeper interest to that natural sweetness, 
I fancied I could detect that trouble had done for him. I began to 
imagine that that child’s mother must have one day been to him all 
and more than all that that child was now, and that he had lost her. 
T began to feel a certain curiosity about Gyp’s mother, and when we 
had returned to Miss Delorme, and I was talking to her about the 
drawing, while the other three were looking for the church spire be- 
hind the trees, I said by way of a leading question: “ How can any 
Englishwoman feel so passionately for beauty, and art, and religion, 
especially one so young ?” 

But Miss Delorme only answered, “You see my niece has passed 
nearly the whole seventeen years of her life abroad.” 

“Her mother was an Italian?” I persisted, with the rashness of 
youth. 

There was a momentary pause, during which I felt that I had 
violated some sanctuary. 

Then came the plain monosyllable: “ Yes.” 

“We will come for Gyp’s picture when it is’finished,” Mr. Delorme 
said, as he turned to us, fancying his remark @ propos. “I am 
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promised an introduction to Mr. Edgar Blake Johnstone, whose 
writings have interested me more than once, and Mrs. Blake Johnstone, 
you say, one is likely to find” 
“ Always, now,” said Bice with a little sigh. 
“ My sister’s enemy, neuralgia, imprisons her 
“ And other things. But you will come and see her ?” added Bice 
ir her most cordial way, as she extended her hand for good-bye. 





” 





II. 


I sHaz not forget Bice as we walked home that evening. She passed 
rapidly from a grave mood to one full of noisy irrepressible mirth which 
jarred me, as such spasmodic outbursts do when one wants to be left 
to one’s own ecstatic thoughts. At dinner, of course, Bice was obliged 
to give her mother and Edgar full particulars of the new tenants, and 
I began to writhe with terror lest she should level some sly side- 
hit at the defeated Benedict (I was really not in the least like Bene- 
dict, only, of course, every one else thought so) opposite her. I am 
very glad for her own sake she didn’t, for I was never less disposed to be 
chaffed in my whole life. I was in a sort of feverish, highly strung 
state, only avoiding saying what I had better not by saying nothing, 
and, had I been stung, I should have been quite capable of throwing 
my plate at the offender’s head. I wouldn’t for worlds Edgar knew 
what made me rush upstairs the moment the ladies withdrew, leaving 
him sitting there over his wine in the loose cool summer coat he had 
declined to change, stroking his fair beard, and brooding over the 
dynamic properties of light. I wanted to put a stroke or two to my 
contadina—her contadina—before dark, and I tore Bice’s birthday- 
picture from my easel, enthroned the dark-eyed beauty there, and set 
towork. Usually I was strolling with Bice in the garden at that hour. 
I could see her waiting for me as I worked close to the window, loiter- 
ing by herself, her white dress glinting among the flower-beds. I 
saw her without seeing her, without thinking of her, without so much 
as remembering to call to her from the window that I was busy and 
could not come to her. So she presently came to me. Bice never 
knocked at the door of that room, for it was her sitting-room as well 
as my studio, and she came in now with as little ceremony as usual, 
and proceeded, as her manner was, to hook back my two arms in hers, 
and look over my shoulder at what I was doing. 

“ Ah, not mine!” she said quickly. 

“Yours shall be finished to-morrow,” I said, wriggling out of her 
grasp, and feeling, for the first time, a little conscience-stricken and 
confused. 

Any one that knew what we two had been to each other must have 
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wondered at the calmness with which Bice turned away from me to 
pick up her drawing from the floor. She took it to the other window 
and examined it for a long while in silence. At last her voice 
startled me. 

“Lance, I don’t want this finished. I want to have it as it is, just 
as you left it this morning. May I?” 

“Bice! Don’t be absurd! What do you mean? It isn’t like you 
to have ideas of this kind !” 

I spoke irritably, because I half saw through her. 

“ Just this once, old boy!” she rejoined gaily. “Oh, Lance, Lance, 
what’s the good of shamming innocent with me? Don’t you think I 
know that it’s all changed since this morning? Don’t you think I 
see that it’s come at last, as I always thought it would come, all in a 
moment? Why, silly fellow, did you think that with such a warm 
heart and lively imagination and excitable brain as yours, you would 
be proof for the tenth part of an instant against such a dear little 
exquisite creature as that? If you did, I knew better. I saw in a 
moment that she was to be my niece, and made up my mind to 
abdicate in her favour.” 

“Bice, don’t talk nonsense. You're not my aunt, and I don’t see 
that it’s a question of abdication.” 

“Very well, then it isn’t. Just give me a kiss, and let me know 
at any time when you're in want of an aide-de-camp.” 

Exit Bice, laughing, with the light step characteristic of her. 

It had been one of Bice’s daily labours of love to drive her mother 
out in our little pony-carriage, until lately, when increasing illness had 
made the exertion undesirable. For some weeks the invalid had left 
the house but seldom, and when one afternoon, after our visit to the 
Hall, she expressed a wish to go out, we all took to dissuading her, 
thinking it an invalid’s fancy imprudent to gratify. I had reasons 
for dissuading her. I had a presentiment that the Delormes would 
return our visit that day, and I did not want her to be out. Suppose 
Edgar took it into his head to go out too, they wouldn’t come in to 
see me. However, she persisted, with querulous doggedness, and Bice, 
bracing herself up to rather more cheerfulness than usual, ended by 
carrying off her wearying charge, a good-hearted soul enough, but 
having the large capabilities for torture of good-hearted souls, people 
of unquestioned worth, irritable nerves, and what I once heard a 
clever woman call “a teaspoonful of religion.” 

During her absence the Delormes called, and Edgar was asked for 
when it was ascertained that his mother was not at home. I was pro- 
foundly busy over my critique, so busy that I did not even turn my 
head to answer him when, a few minutes later, old Bush, our old man- 
servant, came hobbling up to inform me that Mr. and Miss Delorme 
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were downstairs. I nearly made up my mind I would not go down 
at all. I was still wavering, when, to my amazement, I heard steps 
on the stairs, and old Edgar burst the door open with: “Some 
visitors, Lance.” 

“We mustn’t disturb you,” said Mr. Delorme, pausing on the 
threshold. 

“Qh, please come in,” I cried, flinging the pen on to the floor, 
where there were sundry letters, sketches, and books of reference to 
keep it company. 

“We heard you were somewhere on the premises, and I suggested 
a search, by way of a pretext for seeing as much of this charming 
house as possible,” said Mr. Delorme, making way for Gyp to shake 
hands with me. What did he do it for? Why did he bring her ?’ 
Bring her, too, in the buff and crimson dress, and large hat with 
plume of crimson feathers, and quaintly wrought silver ornaments, 
that suited her rich type of beauty and mingled stateliness an 
simplicity ? 

“Tam glad you shouldseemy room. It is the nicest in the house,” 
I said, talking at random, “ especially the creepers. I can pick six 
different kinds of flowers out of one window.” 

“ And the seat in the window!” exclaimed Gyp, in a kind of breath- 
less ecstasy, seating herself as a child would in a tempting nook, 
among the crimson cushions where Bice and I indulged in fits of 
laziness or meditation. ‘Miss Delorme, you said I might try and 
paint you. How I should like to get you just as you are now—this 
moment !” 

If Delorme had been anything but the refined, courteous fellow he 
was, he might have given me the set-down I deserved for presuming 
so far on such a slight acquaintance, but he seemed to understand 
exactly how it was, and not to be displeased with me. 

“Is there any reason the first sketch shouldn’t be made now ?” he 
asked kindly, looking from Gyp to me, and from me to Gyp. “We 
are in no hurry, unless it would be trespassing on your time ?” 

Gyp Delorme turned her head a little, to give me such a look as 
I had not thought to win from her, till after months of unrepaid 
devotion. It was as though I interested her, as though she were 
bestowing her whole mind and attention in trying to sound me and 
find out what I meant by this strange empressement. After she 
had given her consent with a half-smile, she resumed the same un- 
abashed serious gaze, and it was all I could do to work steadily under 
it, and not in despair throw aside the pencil that could never hope to 
render half her mysterious charm. 

After a bit my grandmother and Bice came in, and Edgar went 
down to tell them of our visitors. He was some time gone, and in 
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his absence Mr. Delorme amused himself taking up one book after 
another from the table, now and then making some comment. 

“ Ah, who reads this?” he said once, half inadvertently. 

I looked round. It was a book of Bice’s, a theological work by a 
continental writer whose name I shall not mention, because he is a 
béte noire to many, and I do not choose to have Bice’s name associated 
with so much as a suspicion of wilful irreverence. I do not go in for 
that sort of thing myself, but I will answer for any theological book 
she reads and liked, that it has never done anything but strengthen 
her grasp of truth and deepen her power of loving. 

“Ah, Miss Blake Johnstone,” Delorme said again, when I had told 
him. He presently became absorbed in the book, holding it up to read 
as he stood. Suddenly Gyp caught sight of its cover, where the title 
"was emblazoned in good-sized type. 

“ Do not read that book, father,” she exclaimed in her deep earnest 
tones ; then, recollecting herself, “Oh, I beg your pardon for moving.” 

“She keeps my indew expurgatorius,” her father said, smiling. I 
noticed that he put down the volume immediately, but it was only to 
take up another by an English critic of greater acumen perhaps, but 
far less devoutness. Gyp saw the title of that too. 

“Ts that book also your aunt’s?” she asked me, this time without 
moving. The intensity of purpose in her eyes redeemed the question 
from impertinence. I suspected it of being one of those Bice read 
and did not like, but I was not thinking over much of guarding 
Bice’s interests then, and merely answered “ Also” in her own sweet 
catching idiom. I could not, however, help being struck by the 
marked increase of stiffness in her manner to Bice, when she joined 
us a minute or two afterwards. I saw too that Bice was a little bit 
nonplussed by it. She coloured, and without either standing on her 
dignity or affecting nonchalance, two expedients Bice was equally 
incapable of, she was obviously not at her ease. 

When she had explained how very sorry her mother was to be 
too tired to receive visitors, and how much she hoped to be more 
fortunate the next time Mr. and Miss Delorme were kind enough 
to call, she paused, and Mr. Delorme, naturally a quiet man, 
had to make the conversational running. He admired Bice’s orna- 
ments and curtains and pictures—everything but her books—in a 
perfectly sincere way, though he was making talk, and could not 
say enough of the garden, as he saw it from our windows. 

“Would you care just to walk round?” asked Bice, half timidly, 
seeing his enthusiasm was-real. 

“So much,” he answered, following her downstairs, without so 
much as a glance at Gyp and me—as though he had lived all his life 
—well, in heaven, instead of society—that realm of suspicion and 
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eaution and gossip, and Mrs. Grundy. I wonder if he would have 
done it had he known how nearly my sketch was finished—as much of 
it, that is, as I liked to do at one sitting—and how soon I should be ona 
stool at Gyp’s feet in the oriel, hoping I had not tired her and kept her 
too long, and proposing that now we should talk over the contadina ? 
I had got half way through what, I will say for myself, was a very 
sober and sensible lecture on the art of water-colour drawing, when I 
observed that my pupil’s attention was wandering. She began look- 
ing into the garden, to try and see as far as possible down the walks. 
I felt snubbed, and held my tongue. The silence roused her. 
“ Pardon me,” she said, recollecting herself. ‘‘ What you tell me is 
good. At the next sitting you will go on, and I will listen well. 
For the moment I wished to ask of you something.” 

“Say on—unto the half of my kingdom,” I muttered, rightly 
opining that I was securely obscure. 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“‘T mean only tell me, and I will do anything, or get anything, or 
go anywhere for you,” I said breathlessly, though I tried to appear 
as off-hand as if I were saying no more than what was usual among 
ladies and gentlemen in English society. 

But Gyp saw through me. Her rich colour deepened, and a shade 
of something like embarrassment passed into her pure, still eyes. I 
hardly know why it emboldened me. 

“ Don’t think me bold for speaking out so plainly, Miss Delorme,” 
I pleaded. “It’s my way to come straight out with what I think, but 
it always is what I think. You may ask Bice. She will tell you I 
never paid any one a compliment in my whole life.” 

“ Bice—that is your aunt,” mused Gyp, rising once more to look out. 
This time she could see the two coming towards the house, engaged 
in animated conversation. Musingly, as though to herself, Gyp 
added, “‘ My father says she is the sweetest person he ever saw.” 

“Ah, Gyp! Come down,” called Mr. Delorme. “ Miss Blake 
Johnstone has promised me a song.” 

“She sings well ?” asked Gyp, almost anxiously, turning to me. 

“ Very well.” 

“What I wished to ask you was this,” went on Gyp, hurriedly. 
“She does not believe. Nor does Mr. Edgar Blake Johnstone. I 
know of his writings, I heard him talk also. Isee the books she 
likes. My father likes them too well, but for my sake he does not 
read them, and for my sake you—if you will indeed do something 
for my sake—you will help me to prevent that he ever shall. You 
will ask your uncle and your aunt not to speak to him of religion or 
of things that would make his faith to—tremble,” pleaded Gyp, 
pressing her hands together, and trembling herself all over with 
unaccountable excitement. 
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“You may rely upon me,” I cried, more careful to reassure than to 
correct her. She was so beautiful, I should not have cared if she 
had called me an infidel too, or requested me to become an immediate 
convert to Swedenborgianism. 

Bice was half through her song before we reached the drawing- 
room. Mr. Delorme was not pretending to listen—but listening. 

When she had finished he said a thing no other man could have 
said without making himself obnoxious. Without flattery, without 
patronage, without a suspicion of anything but childlike good faith, 
he said, “ You have a very sweet voice.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to like it,” responded Bice, quite as simply. 

In the next song that he begged for, and that she chose to please him, 
there was a thrill in her voice that startled even me—used as I was 
to every inflection of it, to her sitting down to the piano whenever 
the fit took her and warbling bird-like ditties by the score in her 
musical soprano. It even took my attention off Gyp for a moment, 
and as soon as the Delormes were gone I said, all of a sudden, “ Bice, 
it strikes me that our relation to each other is about to be trans- 
formed. You have already rightly surmised what Miss Delorme has 


done for me. Well, it wouldn’t altogether astonish me to hear 


you and I were shortly to become mother and son.” 

Blockhead that I was! I was excited, and full of hope and rapture. 
I didn’t care what I said. I didn’t see that I was doing what no 
woman would have been clumsy enough to do—what no man even, 
with a grain of tact and delicate feeling, no man such as Delorme, for 
instance, would have done. J was happy. What did it matter to me 
that Bice was feeling now exactly as I had felt on that first day, 
when, if she had ventured to chaff me, I should have quarrelled with 
her? Of course I only know now how like a brute I had behaved. 
The first tell-tale flush of startled sensitiveness once over, Bice gave 
me no reason to suppose that I was paining her. She adopted 
my own bantering tone, and treated the whole matter as a joke, 
but I could tell by her behaviour from that moment that she was 
perfectly aware that if she had possessed herself of my secret, 
I had possessed myself of hers. 

I suppose no one can tell what it was to Bice, after years of 
monotonous, often galling and irksome, home life, to see such a 
vista opening before her as she saw that afternoon—visions of pro- 
tecting affection, and congenial companionship and leisure and peace 
such as any woman must long for with a heart and intellect like 
hers. 

It was not till the next day that I, with Gyp’s curious, parting 
charge near my heart, sidled up to Bice to tell her about it. Con- 
scious of my blunder the day before, I was rather shy of approach- 
ing the subject of the Delormes. It was no easy task to frame in 
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polite language what in plain English amounted to this: “My lady- 
love having conceived an aversion for your (supposed) free-thinking 
tendencies, may I request you to confine your communications with 
your (possible) future husband to music and meteorology?” It is 
surely not very surprising that I made a thorough mess of it, and 
ended by frankly avowing that Gyp and I were a pair of young fools, 
but that I loved her to distraction, that I had promised her, and that 
Bice must do as she wished or consign me to Hanwell. 

“T wish my name was Golding,” exclaimed Bice with her quaint 
look, as she turned from me to replace an armful of books in the shelf. 

“Oh yes, no doubt it’s all a ridiculous, illogical, womanish whim !” 
I rejoined angrily. 

“ Not altogether,” Bice said in her gentlest though not quite her 
gayest voice, as she studiously arranged her books. “Mr. Delorme 
was telling me yesterday how very strongly she feels on those 
subjects. He says she is not in the least dévote in the ordinary sense, 
but that she has an almost abnormal amount of religious awe—a 
feeling of reverence approaching to terror—terror, at least, with 
respect to irreverence-and what she deems profaneness in others. He 
thinks it a kind of disease ; yet he says it is too beautiful a disease 
not to respect.” 

“Then one may infer that he himself is not severely orthodox,” I 
said. 

“Tf he is other than ‘Catholic’ at heart,’ Bice answered, “ you 
may be certain of one thing—that ‘Gyp’ will never know it.” 


Ill, 


Wueruer Delorme reciprocated the feeling he had obviously inspired 
in Bice or no, it was evident that he was a good deal attracted by 
Edgar. Almost the next day he came over to have a long chat with 
him in the den, and made him promise to go up to the Hall as soon 
as he could, to see certain antiquities he had brought home from 
Italy on which he wanted his opinion. There were books, too, in 
the Hall library he wished to read while he had the chance; Edgar 
was to ferret them out for him. Delorme was curious, too, about an 
ingenious little mechanical contrivance of Edgar’s for illustrating 
the refraction of light. I never should have fancied he was the kind 
of man to make a good sportsman, but it soon turned out that Delorme 
added a thorough-going British love of sport to the rest of his 
accomplishments, having taken Altham principally on account of the 
excellent shooting. Unluckily I had to be a good deal away just 
then on business connected with the nomination before spoken of. 
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There was an examination to go through—and there was also the 
necessity of looking up some place in or near town wherein to fix 
my abode. I should be due there at the end of the year, weeks before 
the Delormes were to leave Altham; and how was I to tear myself 
away? Only under one condition could the thing be dreamed of 
—viz., that I carried Gyp’s promise with me. 

I began to feel that it was not the utter impossibility I had once 
imagined that I should some day gain that promise. I used to get 
more and more of those long grave attentive looks, when, bridling 
with an effort the passionate words that were for ever on the verge of 
overflowing, I constrained myself to talk to her of pictures, and books, 
and other topics in which, like her father, she took the curious 
interest of a semi-foreigner, but concerning which, if I had a little 
more technical information than she, she had immeasurably more 
sound instinctive knowledge. At times, moreover, I noticed a certain 
timidity which did not seem consonant with what I knew of her 
proud, impetuous character. What could it mean but the touch of the 
wonderful alchemist, Love, and that she was yielding to the power 
of my passion for her? I was not the only man she saw at the time. 
Her father, though he seemed to have but few friends in England, 
constantly had two or three men as pleasant as himself down to shoot, 
one of them a good-looking young fellow, the heir to a fine property, 
and an old Roman admirer of Gyp’s. The pangs I endured whenever 
that fellow came to the Hall I refrain from attempting to describe. 
But I really believe I owe it to Campbell that Gyp and I had an 
éclaircissement before we parted. One Saturday afternoon, in October, 
I rushed down to Altham and found him there, for about the fourth 
time since the Delormes came, and it made me nearly frantic. He 
wasn’t out shooting. Of course not. Who would have been out 
shooting that had only entered the glory of Gyp’s presence the night 
before, and saw a distant probability of being allowed to pull Miss 
Delorme’s wheel-chair round the farm in the morning and read 
Tasso aloud while the ladies worked or painted all the blessed after- 
noon? No. When I came in, having driven straight from Queen’s 
Stepping to the Hall, without so much as stopping to deposit my traps 
at the Cottage, I found Campbell in one of the two armchairs that stood 
by the fireplace in the boudoir, and Gyp in the other, Miss Delorme 
haying been recently carried upstairs. The armchairs admitted of a 
nearly horizontal position, which both the lady and gentleman had 
adopted, she with her work in her lap, and her eyes fixed on his 
face; he holding up his Tasso, and reading with limpid purity of 
accent : 


“Vivi e sappi ch’io t’amo, e non tel celo, 
Quanto pid creatura amar conviensi.” 
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I dare say he took me for Victor with the coals; or he may have 
been too proud of his reading to stop in the middle of a stanza for 
Mr. Delorme himself; anyhow, I heard the whole of those two lines, 
and noted the tone in which they were delivered and the look with 
which they were accompaned. Gyp’s face, when she saw who it was, 
ought to have been enough for me, and I might have known that it 
was only his exquisite Italian that was fascinating her, but if 


“To be wise and eke to love, 
Is granted scarce to gods above,” 


it is possible that a youth, an artist, and a mortal, may be pardoned 
a degree of commotion on hearing his mistress made love to in her 
mother-tongue by an elder son with the charms of an Adonis, a 
finished manner, and an admirable temper. I don’t know that I ever 
had to exercise so much self-command in order to speak to any one 
civilly. He was as full of gentlemanly feeling and consideration for 
others as usual, taking upon himself to speak first, only because 
nobody else did. 

“T do hope you've brought a better account,” he said; “we have 
been so sorry for Miss Blake Johnstone.” 

“A better account of whom? What has happened? What do 
you mean ?” I cried, looking from one to the other in bewilderment. 

Gyp’s eyes flashed something almost like reproach at me. 

“Have you not been home? Yesterday your grandmother had 
a seizure. Nobody could be sure—she would not die before night.” 

“ And this morning ?” I interrupted breathlessly. 

“She was better. The doctor hopes she may now recover, but 
she is weak—very, very, very,” repeated Gyp emphatically, as a 
kind of meagre English substitute for her native “ issima.” 

“T assure you all immediate anxiety is over,” said Campbell 
earnestly, seeing me tremble all over, and no¢ having seen me begin 
to tremble before he announced the bad news. 

For sole response I glared at him wildly. He put it down, I 
could see, to the shock I had undergone. 

Then I turned my back on him, and said pointedly to Gyp, “ Will 
you walk with me as far as the lodge ?” 

Gyp stared, and so did Campbell. They both thought me beside 
myself. 

“ Yes, I will get my hat,” said Gyp. I saw her, with her fingers 
on the door-handle, exchange a significant glance with Campbell. 
Her eyes said, “He is unhinged, I must console him”; her lips, 
“Mr. Campbell, will you be so kind to tell my father where I am 
gone.” 

Campbell scarcely answered her. He saw that he was not to 
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accompany us, but could not see why, and he would have hazarded a 
“Mayn’t I come too?” if she had lingered a moment longer. To 
prevent his saying it to me, I flung out of the room, slamming the 
door behind me, with a gratuitous boorishness I blush to think of now. 

In a few seconds Gyp was in the hall, and silently, but with quicker 
steps than usual, we went out together into the park, where the 
bracken was becoming yellow, and the leaves were falling, with a 
chilly breeze whirling them about under a lowering sky. 

“Do not be so sad,” she said imploringly ; “will you not believe 
that it is all well now? Last night, yes—but to-day—indeed, indeed 
there is no cause for distress.” 

“Oh, my darling!” I cried, in my excitement and agitation thrown 
off my guard by the new accents of tender, sorrowing compassion. 
“T do believe that it is well since you tell me so. It is not that. It’s 
only that I shall go mad if I hold my tongue any longer, and don’t 
tell you what my heart has been bursting with ever since that day I 
saw you in the garden—do you remember ? when I begged for the rose 
—-see, here it is; you gave me others, but I picked up this one that 
had been in your hands, and it is mine, mine——” 

I stopped to press the withered thing again and again to my lips. 
My breath somehow forsook ne. Even those incoherent sentences— 
I could not go on with them. Only when I glanced at her, and saw 
she had no words, and that her face was one deep flush, I took 
courage. 

“T will tell you why I speak so,” I gasped, with an attempt at 
calmness. “ Because if you do like him better, I mustn’t see you 
again. He may be worthier of you in everything but just one thing— 
love—and if he—is chosen, I—I can go to London earlier. I can go 
away to-morrow, to-night. Oh,Gyp! don’t think mea selfish, brain- 
less puppy! Will you have me, Gyp, with my poverty, and my love 
for you, or, must I go ?” 

She raised her glorious eyes from the ground and fixed them 
steadily on me. 

“JT think,” she said, speaking with great deliberation, though her 
voice was not quite so steady as her gaze, “I think that beneath two 
different forms our faith is one. I think you revere that which I 
revere, and believe nearly what I believe.” 

“ And love, does love go for nothing ?” I interrupted, insane enough 
to be half impatient with what seemed like calculation in her. 

I shall never forget the lofty gesture of her head as she answered : 
“Often in marriage God goes for nothing. In my marriage that shall 
not be so.” 

Then with a lightning swiftness the loftiness and almost scorn 
were swept away by a torrent of tenderness. 
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Before, however, I had time to try and tell her how happy she was 
making me, she had sprung away from me, and was standing, holding 
me at arm’s length, looking over her shoulder with a fixed hard 
expression that frightened me. The softer mood had vanished as 
swiftly as it had come, and though I was accustomed to these witching 
variations, though I loved her for her fire and impulsiveness, I could 
just then have spared that abrupt transition to the Medea vein. 

I soon saw what had happened. She had seen her father coming 
through the trees from the direction of the cottage, and on his arm 
was—Bice. They walked slowly, their eyes on the ground, their lips 
moving in what looked like intimate discourse; at the moment I saw 
them first they were stopping, and Delorme was bending over his 
companion speaking with redoubled earnestness, and laying his left 
hand on hers. 

My eyes were opened then. There was absolute hatred in the 
expressive, wonderful face, as she turned it away from the two and 
set off ata quick pace back to the Hall. 

“ You will meet them,” she said to me in a loud whisper as she 
passed me. 

“ Alas! What has she done?” I sighed, not expecting to be heard, 
not hoping to be answered. 

But to my astonishment Gyp stopped short. 

“ Done? Have you not eyes? Do you not see that she tempts 
my father to—to—love her ?” she almost hissed in my ear. 

Before I could answer she was gone. I stood perplexed and sorrow- 
struck. I foresaw complications more serious than any others that had 
threatened. If this blind, obstinate prejudice could not be uprooted, 
Bice’s happiness would be sacrificed, that was clear. And could I 
marry the destroyer of it ? 

I raised my eyes and saw Bice colouring, and trying gently to with- 
draw her arm from Delorme’s. Delorme, however, would not let it go. 
He faced me with an air of perfect unconsciousness ; and with him the 
air meant the reality. 

“ Ah, Lance, you have heard all at the Hall,” said Bice, clinging to 
my hand. 

“See how pale and fagged she is!” Delorme said, looking down at 
her. “This is the person for whom we are anxious now. She has 
not rested for twenty-four hours.” 

“Oh, never mind me,” said Bice cheerfully. “The air has done 
me so much good. Lance, Mr. Delorme so kindly looked in on 
his way home from shooting to see what he could do for us.” 

“T have been trying hard to persuade Miss Blake Johnstone to 
have a trained nurse down from an excellent institution I know of. 
It would spare her so much. She has no idea how much a 
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“T agree with Mr. Delorme,” said I curtly. “I know something 
about your capacities, Bice, but you don’t know what a strain this 
may be. You have always given in too much to her whims, poor old 
lady ig 

“There, he takes my side, you see!” said Delorme triumphantly. 
“Then you promise ?” 

I stole a glace at Bice’s face as she answered, “I promise.” The 
tone made me do it. It was so startlingly soft and sweet. As to the 
face, it glowed with a sort of ecstasy of gratitude for his sympathy 
and tender consideration. But he saw nothing unusual in her manner. 

“ Have I given you all the messages with which my sister charged 
me ?” went on Delorme, quite unconstrainedly. ‘ How she will miss 
your visits, if you are to be detained much at home! It is such a 
pleasure to me when she gets any one she likes to be with her.” 
Then turning to me: “ Lunch with us to-morrow, if all goes well,” 
he said kindly. I knew what he meant—for all his simplicity—by 
the invitation. I was overjoyed, of course, but I could not get over 
the scene I had just witnessed, and I continued the whole evening 
silent, moody, and irritable. I was mad enough to feel a kind of spite 
against Bice for having provoked the displeasure of my idol, and I 
answered her very shortly indeed when she asked me what was the 
matter. But she was not offended with me. On her way to bed (it was 
very late, but she did go to bed that night) she tapped at my door. 

“ Put out that light, you monkey. I can’t allow any midnight oil 
to-night.” 

“Why not, pray? By the way, come in, Bice, did he—what was 
he saying to you this afternoon in the park ?” 

“Why those knit brows, this inquisitorial mien?” asked Bice 
with mock dignity, as she dodged behind my chair to hide her face 
from me. 

“Bice! for heayen’s sake, don’t joke now! You don’t know what's 
at stake.” 

“ At stake?” cried Bice, amazed. I turned round in my chair, and 
saw her clasp her hands in front of her, while her face paled and her 
whole expression altered. The next moment her arms were round 
my neck. 

“You don’t mean that she has refused you ?” 

“ Thank heaven, no, not that,” I said. 

There was a pause. I was on the verge of telling her the whole 
truth, but, demented as I was, I could not bring myself to do so. 
She looked too lovely, too tender, too gentle to be told by even a 
madman that she was hated. 

“Oh, Bice, I am not quite sure what I mean myself,” I cried 
wearily. “She is so strange, you know; I had a sort of panic, lest 
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you'd }roken ydur promise about keeping clear of theology with 
Delorme. She has such strange fancies. I was only wondering what 
you two were talking about. I wish you would be a little more open 
with me,” I muttered sulkily, half disarmed by her confusion. 

I felt her fingers wandering with a _ neryous movement 
omnng my hair as she answered me. 

“Lance, don’t you know it places us women in a false position 
to own to sentiments which may never be reciprocated!” she said, 
with something of the old gaiety, though there was a quiver in her 
voice. “I don’t mind telling you one thing, Lance,” she went on 
after a little pause. “I never knew before there were men like that. 
I never saw one. He’s very manly, yet he has a mind like a child or 
an angel, I don’t know which.” 

She kissed me and hurried away before I had unsaid my cruelties. 
But I could not sleep till I had been to her, and told her that I 
had not yet set eyes upon the living man that was worthy of her. 


IV. 


Sunpay morning dawned peaceful, bright, and hot, one of those rare 
days that one gets sometimes on the skirts of summer, in the midst of 
a six weeks’ setting of cold and wet. My spirits rose with the grow- 
ing beauty of the morning. I was friends with Bice, I was to lunch 
at the Hall, our invalid had passed a comfortable night ; there was 
nothing to check the exuberance of spirits to which I was at all 
times sufficiently prone. I went and wandered about before breakfast 
among the flower-beds, amidst a blaze of scarlet geraniums, a feast to 
the eyes amid the dismal hues of autumn. I picked some and took 
them up into the study. It was the first time I had set foot in it. I 
glanced at the books on the table. There was a volume of ‘Modern 
Painters’ magnificently bound. What did Bice want with that again ? 
T opened it. On the fly-leaf was written, “ Miles Delorme.” Next to 
it was a strange copy of George Herbert, an author Bice knew by 
heart. Again “Miles Delorme.” On the sofa there lay a pile of 
French novels, unbound, some of them with torn covers. I had the 
curiosity to search through them for a name. I found—carelessly 
scribbled at the end of one of them, in a foreign handwriting, “ Giulia 
Teodosia Delorme.” Gyp’s name was Giulia—but not Teodosia— 
these were the books her mother read and liked. I looked through 
them. They were thorough trash—some of them rather worse than 
trash. Presently the door opened. I did not look up, thinking it 
was the housemaid. But it was Bice. I knew she was changing 
colour by the way she crept behind me again. 

“He lent me those without having read them himself,” she said 
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apologetically. ‘ He said I wanted amusing, and he thought he had 
something that would beguile a lazy hour or two. He knew they 
had amused a lady once.” 

“ That lady,” I said, turning to the name and pointing to it. 

“ Ah, his wife!” exclaimed Bice. ‘That explains his look when he 
said it. It was that bitterly sad look he has sometimes.” 

“Has he never said a word to you about her ?” 

“Never. Has Gyp to you?” 

“ Never, though I have put out feelers more than once. I always 
thought the loss must be too recent, or they felt it too acutely to bear 
any allusion to it. But these books—donnent a penser, Bice. If 
she was the kind of woman to devour them—and they have been 
devoured——” 

“Good morning, young people. Am I to pour out my own coffee ?” 

It was the bland voice of the anthropologist, who, hearing us 
talking, very sagaciously opened the door wide enough to insert his 
blond head and stop us. His coffee had often cooled before while 
we two were talking. 

“T wonder if Campbell knows,” I said to Bice, as we followed him 
downstairs. ‘“He’s known them for years. I'll ask him.” 

I made up my mind I would ask him on the way back from church. 
He and the other two men staying at the Hall were not Catholics. 
They were sure to be at Altham Church, unless, indeed, Campbell 
preferred going to Queen’s Stepping in attendance. 

It was nothing unusual for me to be starting for church alone, as I 
did that morning. Bice had been a regular attendant there all her 
life until latterly, when the rector, a college boon-companion whom 
James had had the impiety to put into the living, made church-going 
pain and grief to her. We should none of us have quarrelled with 
the man’s hunting or even going to races, if he liked it ; but when it 
came to hearing our magnificent liturgy spouted Sunday after Sunday 
by an unprincipled mountebank ; when it came to listening patiently 
to horrible medleys of effete superstitions, tremendous truths, and 
sickening commonplaces, delivered by a man who had never grasped 
—eyven intellectually—a single doctrine he propounded, or obeyed— 
even ostensibly—a single precept he inculcated, I say, I don’t wonder 
that Bice turned restive. Her mother being Low Church, she had 
never been instructed in certain subtleties concerning the divisibility 
of the man and his office, and she now frequently took upon herself 
to stay at home rather than be tortured beyond endurance by this 
shameful discrepancy. I dare say she read inspired authors there 
instead, saying grace, doubtless, in her devoutness, before Milton or 
Spenser, as Charles Lamb pertinently suggests. She had always gone 
while my grandmother could go; but I suppose there is a limit even 
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to that marvellous feminine power of self-effacement inconceivable by 
the unassisted male intellect, and after a dozen years of dreary, and 
another dozen of painful, Sunday services submitted to for the sake 
of her mother, Bice herself found it impossible to submit to them 
any longer—for the sake of Giles and Betty. 

I was quite of one mind with her as far as the spiritual edification 
of that kind of church-going went; but I had a romantic affection 
for the dear old beautiful building itself. I liked the high pews, 
the ancient tablets, the tuneless grinding organ, for old associations’ 
sake, and as I had not so very many Sundays at Altham, I generally 
went once. Edgar sometimes went with me; but that morning 
(possibly for an excuse) he had volunteered to relieve guard in the 
sick-room. He was by no means a bad nurse. So Bice resigned 
in his favour for an hour or two, announcing at breakfast her intention 
of going up to the Hall to thank Miss Delorme for all her kind 
sympathy, and perhaps read to her a little. 

“Tf you're there when they come in from Queen’s Stepping, it will 
save Delorme sending word about the nurse,” remarked Edgar 
innocently. 

I did not interfere. I knew Bice would do nothing of the sort. 
She was perfectly aware of Gyp’s mania, and, for my sake, never 
encountered her when she could help it. Also she was apparently in 
the habit of paying her visits to Miss Delorme only when she knew 
she should not meet her brother. I dare say any woman could tell 
you why. 

Well, I started for church alone. Campbell was not in the Hall 
pew—only the other two visitors—one of them, Delorme’s solicitor, 
a grave, elderly young man, a connexion of his, upon whom the sole 
conduct of a large business had accidentally devolved, the other a 
middle-aged diplomatist. I introduced myself and walked back with 
them to the Hall. They were talking of their host—or rather the 
diplomatist was. The other was listening. 

“ He should have bought an estate in England. What an ideal 
squire he would have made! A thousand pities he was driven to that 
roving, continental life. One thing—he made friends wherever he 
went—as many as madame made enemies——” 

There I broke in. “ Did you know Mrs. Delorme ?” 

“T had that honour.” 

“ What was she like ?” 

“ A dream of beauty, but the devil of a temper, as you know.” 

* As I don’t know. Then her loss couldn’t have been the unmiti- 
gated grief to him one imagined ?” 

The diplomatist stared at me with the lawful contempt of an 
intimate for a complete outsider. 
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“T never heard of it except as an unmitigated blessing,” he said. 

The lawyer smiled sardonically. But law and responsibility 
combined had made him prematurely taciturn. He said nothing. 

Before I could pump either of them further, the Hall carriage 
drove up. 

“ That’s not the way from Queen’s Stepping,” remarked the lawyer. 

“We've been driving round by the cottage,” called out Delorme, 
stopping the coachman. ‘Saw no one but Bush. He said Miss 
Blake Johnstone was out, so I left the address with him. Get in, all 
of you. Plenty of room.” 

I got into the break with an anxious heart. Gyp was opposite me, 
in crimson again, a gorgeous combination of velvet and silk, that 
would have annihilated an English girl of her size, though it only 
made her look like an empress. She was not at all constrained in 
manner, as might have been expected after the scene the night before ; 
but there was no knowing how she might behave to Bice after that 
scene, and Bice, there could be little doubt, had been detained at the 
Hall. I could not help thinking of what I had just heard, as I looked 
into the grand dark eyes opposite me. I loved her madly. If she 
had inherited the temper of a fiend, I knew I should love her all the 
same. But that was impossible, I knew her too well for that. There 
was a mystery, something unexplained. She might be fiery, but she 
was not cruel. She might be capricious, but she was not mad. I 
made up my mind to a bold measure; I resolved to make some 
pretext for keeping her out of Bice’s way when we got to the house, 
and at the same time finding out once for all the true cause of her 
exaggerated dislike of her. Yesterday’s behaviour meant more than 
dread of “unbelief”; there was clearly some very strong personal 
feeling involved. But what could it be? Why, if her father were 
really “tempted” to love Bice, should he not give way to the 
temptation? Even Gyp, herself on the eve of marrying a Protestant, 
could not have seriously believed his salvation would be imperilled by 
a union with so sweet a heretic. I would question her frankly, 
defend poor Bice boldly, and set my foolish darling right. 

Accordingly, when we pulled up at the door, I looked knowingly at 
the sky, and hoped it would hold up till the afternoon, as it was so 
long since I had seen the garden. My hint was taken. Campbell 
suggested a turn now; it wanted half an hour to lunch. “ You will 
come?” he added, looking at Gyp. 

I pinned the diplomatist, who was following Delorme and the 
lawyer into the house, and as garden-walks do not admit of four 
abreast, and a very moderate amount of collusion serves to bring the 
right pairs together, he speedily found himself entertaining poor 
Campbell, some paces in the rear of Gyp and me. He was a great 
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talker. The kitchen-garden was lost upon him, and he would stop in 
front of its greatest beauties, not to admire, but to tell a good story 
with greater effect. I watched my opportunity, and during one of 
these halts made a dive with Gyp down the nearest nut-walk, and so 
out of the garden and into the shrubberies that skirted the lawn. 
When we were alone together there, she clasped her hands over my 
arm, as I had seen her do with her father fifty times, and looked up 
into my face with a mixture of coyness and infantine delight. 

“ Bad man! You have run away from those two. Is that courteous ? 
But never mind. You shall come with me. I know where there is a 
rose; we will see if it can drive away those serious looks. You sulk, 
because I left you yesterday without ceremony, Non é vero ?” 

How I came to be able to resist the fascination of her smile at that 
moment I have not up to this found out. Could it be that I had 
begun to feel a little bit paternally towards her, as we do when we 
detect grave faults in the women we adore? (N.B. We go on adoring 
them all the same.) Anyhow, I continued to “sulk,” as she called it, 
contenting myself with kissing her hands, and telling her demurely 
that that would be too much presumption. 

Then she changed her tone, becoming piqued and puzzled. “Ihave 
offended you,” she said, disengaging her arm, and standing aloof 
from me. 

“Indeed—no,” I said humbly but gravely. “How could you, 
being all in all to me? But you are right: Iam sad. It makes me 
very sad that you—do not love—one very dear to me.” 

“Your aunt?” interrupted Gyp, her eyes flashing fire in an 
instant. “Ah! do not speak, do not breathe to me of her. At first 
I could endure it. I knew she was sister to him, the man who talked 
blasphemies to me at Spa. I knew she too, like him, never went toa 
church—see ! she was not there this morning. That was bad for my 
father, who is already too tolerating. But there isa worse. While 
you have been away, I have seen it, seen all myself.” 

“Seen what?” I asked in amazement, as she paused for breath. 

“Seen her try to make my father to care for her,” went on Gyp, 
breathing hard. Then with a smile of ineffable scorn: “Oh, she is 
fine, she is cunning ; no one else may have seen it, but I, who love 
him as my life, I have seen. And she has succeeded. He is tender—_ 
oh, tender for her, as he never has been yet for any woman—even for 
me. I know him, he is good and honourable ; he would not let her 
see his heart. But she has stolen—stolen it away from him, and it 
is wicked, wicked, wicked of her! She is false, hypocrite ‘ 

She stopped short. Her passion was too strong for her, and she 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed. 

I caught her in my arms, 
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“Don’t, for God’s sake don’t, my darling, my darling!” I cried. 
(I believe I had never seen a grown woman cry till then.) “You are 
- under some terrible—some absurd misconception. I can explain it all. 

I believe in Bice as I doin—you. Calm yourself—for my sake—and 
let us try to understand E 

But she tore herself away from me almost with violence. “I will 
never listen to excuses for her. I know it was her doing.” 

“And if it was?” I exclaimed desperately. “If she had the 
vulgarity, the unwomanliness—which I do not believe—to try and 
attract him—is it an unpardonable offence? Do not thousands of 
women commit it daily? Does it merit such hard names as you have 
bestowed on it?” 

“ What, you too?” shrieked Gyp. Her tears were dry, she was 
-all pride andfury. With forced calm and infinite disdain : “I thought 
the English were a moral people,” she said superbly. “I thought 
here in England a good woman does not seek the love of a man 
bound to another.” 

“ Your father is not bound to another; his wife is dead.” 

Gyp eyed me with sovereign scorn. “You know that is a lie,” 
she said. 

It was my turn to be angry now. I should have retorted—yes, even 
to her, I should have retorted something she did not expect, only I 
remembered in time that she was but a child—a child too that had been 
nurtured among Latins who teach the little children to lie in jest. 

So, with an effort, I gulped down all my British indignation at the 
imputation, and only said to my poor angry child, “Hush! I heard 
voices just now, they will hear.” 

“Come this way,” Gyp said, opening a door in the wall hard by. 
It led to the forcing-houses, of which there was an unusual number 
at Altham. “They will not follow us here,” she added; “I shall 
bolt the door. They shall not see my red eyes.” 

I followed her with rising hope. Though she was still in a kind 
of white heat of passion, I saw my way to deliverance. 

She burst into the fernery, the nearest house to us, motioning to 
me to shut the door. I don’t think she knew what she was doing. 
But the door was not closed behind us when we saw we were not 
alone. There, at the farther end, half hidden by the glistening, 
feathery verdure, stood her father. He had just added a fairy spray 
or two to the bouquet of exquisite exotics in his hand, and he was 
giving it to—Bice. She was thanking him, with the sweet colour 
mantling her brow and cheeks—and the same ecstatic look that I 
had noticed yesterday—the look that spoke nothing personal so much 
as a profound delight in this fair creature of God. “Oh, thank you, 
she will be so very pleased,” her voice was saying gently. 
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“Why, Gyp!” exclaimed Delorme, not confused, but seemingly a 
little vexed to see us. He had been annoyed by his daughter's 
conduct to Bice. 

But it was not annoyance that was in store for him now. Gyp 
confronted them in silence, glaring at us all three in turn. Then 
with a wild cry she sprang forward, and clung about her father’s 
neck, gasping between her sobs: 

“My father, my father, pity me! Love me, love me, you must, 
for I will never see him again.” . 

Her father tried to soothe her, at the same time glancing at me, 
anxiously, not reprovingly, for an explanation. I signalled that now 
was not the time to make it, and passing my arm through Bice’s, led 
her quietly away. On our way home I told her as much of what had 
passed as I had breath for, but some instinct warned me to keep till 
the last what I knew must be a blow to her. It was only as we 
reached our own gate that I said sadly: ‘“ And, Bice, there is another 
cause, the principal one, for this jealous watchfulness of hers over 
her father. Her mother is alive.” 

Ten minutes later Bice came down to luncheon as usual. She was 
quite herself, and talked all the time to Edgar, to cover my despair. 

I don’t know how I got through the rest of the day. Towards 
nine o'clock, as I was lying full-length on the drawing-room sofa, 
I was startled by a ring at the door-bell. Two gentlemen were 
shown in. The room was dimly lighted, and it took me a moment 
to see that it was Delorme and Campbell. They had come, osten- 
sibly, for the latest news of my grandmother; but I could see that 
Delorme had something else on his mind. He moved about restlessly 
on his chair. At last he got up, and said, “Is your uncle in his 
study ?” 

I offered to send for Edgar, but he preferred going to him himself. 
Campbell and I were left en téte-a-téte. I wondered if he would 
speak first, and if so what he would say. He did not leave me long 
in doubt. 

“Miss Delorme seems to have been very unwell all day,” he ob- 
served, as naturally as possible, “ but she’s a little better to-night.” 

“ Miss Delorme ?” 

“*@Gyp.’ You know she was taken ill before lunch? Ive not 
seen her since.” 

“Til!” I gasped. 

He saw, even in the darkness, that I was alarmed. 

“Oh, her father assures me it is nothing. I thought you would be 
‘glad to hear she is better.” 

“ So I am, I didn’t know it was—so bad as that,” I muttered. 

“Oh, it isn’t bad,” rejoined Campbell cheerfully. “I fancy it’s 
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an attack of that mysterious ailment the French call maladie de nerfs. 
Her poor mother, you know, used to disappear for days together, but 
then that was generally an attack of something e 

“Temper ?” 

“Well, yes, to put it mildly, temper.” 

“T had no idea she was such a termagant.” 

“ But, of course, you knew that was the cause of the separation ? 
‘Incompatibility of temper,’ only the expression is so mild for what 
he endured, poor man, it sounds like satire.” 

“T thought she was dead.” 

“So does every one. No wonder they can’t bear any allusion to it. 
It’s worse than a death, isn’t it ?” 

At that moment Mr. Delorme and Edgar came in. Edgar was 
not a good hand at social manceuvring, and I saw in a twinkling that 
he had been put up to what he was doing when he lamely suggested 
to Campbell to come and have a look at his den. The moment they 
were gone, Delorme came up to me. 

“T am so concerned for what happened this morning,” he said, in 
a grieved tone that was quite new to him. “ Very sorry for you, 
and very, very sorry for the misunderstanding which seems to be 
at the bottom of my poor child’s unfortunate resolve. But don’t 
give up hope,” he added kindly, laying his hand on my shoulder. 
“She has a strong will, but she has a clinging heart too, and it is 
just possible that will conquer.” 

I felt a chill strike through me. I had been wretched, but I had 
not fully realised my position till I heard her father, who knew her 
best, talk of my salvation as a “ possibility.” 

“As to the misunderstanding, I am puzzled,” he went on. “I 
hadn’t a conception you were not acquainted with my circumstances. | 
cannot now bring Gyp to believe you were not. Surely, surely you 
must have heard of them from Blake Johnstone? The affair was, 
unfortunately, the talk of Spa. Indeed, I recollect asking him to 
mention it, to obviate any necessity for allusion to it. You see I 
shrink from that so. It has cost me—so much—suffering.” 

There his voice failed him, he lingered at the door. 

“Don’t let Miss Blake Johnstone think hardly of my poor Gyp,” 
he said, with an effort. “I value—I should have valued her friendship 
for her, more than I can say. You see she has had disadvantages 
that English girls have not—the quick Italian blood to begin with, 
and the wandering life, and worse than no mother. You'll say all 
that ?” 

Before I could answer him, he was gone. 

Oh, mother, mother-country ! ! Land of freezing springs and hie 
ping summers, of philistinism and calvinism, of narrow brains and 
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honest hearts, forgive my infidelities! You breed such men, and what 
you lack in colour, breadth, and life, you gain in loyalty, humility, 
and peace ! 

Late that night my grandmother had a sudden relapse, and the 
next day she died. 


We 


We had no longer any ties to Altham. I had to be in London; 
Edgar had no objection to live within easier reach of the British 
Museum ; Bice, though attached to her early home, felt it home no 
longer now that its chief centre of occupation and interest was gone ; 
and the end of the year found us all three established in a little house 
in Kensington, where our joint incomes admitted of our living luxuri- 
ously enough. I took up music at the time (not content with scrib- 
bling and painting), and spent a good many leisure hours learning the 
cornet. How was I to help it? Whenever I took pencil in hand I 
found myself drawing one face, and it made my soul sick, and time 
after time I tore the paper across the well-marked eyebrows or the 
firm lips, superbly curved, and vowed that I would never draw again. 

We had not seen them before leaving Altham. Miss Delorme had 
written a kind note of sympathy and another of farewell to Bice, and 
he had called once or twice when we were out. There seemed a tacit 
understanding that meetings were not desirable, and as for Gyp, she 
took care that I should not even see her in the distance, though every 
instant I had to spare was spent prowling about the park or any place 
where she was likely to be, on the chance of winning at least a look 
that might give me comfort. They only had the Hall till Christmas. 
After that we should not have known where they were if I had not 
met Campbell accidentally in the street one day, and asked him. He 
told me they had gone to the south of France. Miss Delorme was 
not so well, and had been forbidden to winter in England. “I 
think I’m going there,” Campbell soothed me by announcing in 
conclusion. 

I don’t think I ever went such a pace in my life as I did getting 
home after that, or had so much to do to keep down the tumult of 
sore feelings that struggled within me. I rushed upstairs, three steps 
at a time, to my cornet, and tried to exorcise my demons with the 
most fiendish combinations of sound ever conceived by the disordered 
human brain, and was partially succeeding when Bice, with a horrified 
expression of countenance, came in to remonstrate. 

“The neighbours will be bringing an action, Lance. Do, for 
goodness’ sake, stop short of being a public nuisance. Come down 
and help Bush and me to put up the brackets and things in the 
drawing-room.” 
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She stopped. She saw I was looking at her with the peculiar 
expression people have when they are thinking of you, not of what 
you are saying. She put up her hand and pushed back her light- 
brown, silky hair, laughing. “Is that right?” she said slily. 

But it was not her hair I was thinking of, though it never looked 
softer, or her dress, though its clinging black folds set off her slender 
form to unwonted perfection, or her womanly face, pink from the run 
upstairs, and full of youthful brightness, for all the trouble she had 
passed through. I was thinking of her bravery in bearing what was 
perhaps a greater trial than my own without resorting to any of my 
various expedients for getting rid of the load of misery. Or was I 
mistaken? Did she care so much after all? Should I have cared 
so much if I had been a woman? Had not Nature taken care that 
“woman’s pleasure, woman’s pain,” should be less poignant than 
masculine emotions ? 

“ Well, then, what 7s the matter with me?” asked Bice. 

“T was only thinking if I should tell you something,” said I. 

She looked at me inquiringly for a minute, and read my meaning 
in my eyes. 

“Tl decide for you. No, dear boy, you shall not,” she said 
firmly. 

“You don’t wish to hear ?” 

She put her hand before my lips, laughing. 

“Lance, you know you’ve often said I’m the only woman you know 
who never cared to find out secrets, and never told them when she 
heard them. Do you wish me to descend from my eminence? No!” 
There she looked up at me so comically (though wistfully) that I 
could scarcely help laughing too. “ Don’t let’s talk about any bothers 
now, that’s a dear. Here’s Bush come to know why I’m keeping him 
waiting.” 

“Please m’m, do you wish these ere things done before I have 
to lay dinner ?” panted old Bush at the door. He only intended a 
friendly reminder, not the shadow of a reproof. 

“Oh yes, we’re both coming, Bush. Mr. Lance is kindly going to 
help us out of our difficulties.” And with that she dragged me 
downstairs, and insisted on my becoming violently interested in the 
hanging of two or three daubs of my own and the arrangement of a 
couple of shelves of rubbishy bric-a-brac. What I was interested in 
was herself, her enigmatic behaviour, her quick graceful movements, 
her readiness of suggestion, and accurate eye (it was all gammon 
pretending to want me), her saucy smile (whenever she looked my 
way), the chaff she and old Bush kept up without intermission. It 
was always good to watch those two together. One of the most 
exquisite traits in an exquisite character was Bice’s manner with 
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servants, and poor people, and all inferiors. Not only was it wholly 
devoid of even considerate and benevolent patronage (and let no man 
think that common ; it is, on the contrary, so rare as to be scarcely 
ever met with), but it was absolutely humble, as it were, apologetic 
for the accident of birth, the hazard that sets blood before worth, 
book-learning before sense, and money before skill. With Bush, the 
dear old friend of our babyhood, who had given us pennies to spend 
at the village tuck-shop, her relations were of course almost filial, 
and a good deal of banter would go on between the two on occasions 
like the present; but neither from Bush nor from any other sub- 
ordinate did I ever hear uttered in Bice’s presence one word that was 
not consistent with the delicate respect her very graciousness inspired. 

To some such effect my musings ran, as I lazily superintended her 
operations that winter evening, stretched on a sofa, musing and gazing 
while she hovered about, now springing on to a chair, now springing 
off it to consider the effect of her handiwork; now flitting across the 
room for a nail or an ornament; now dancing round it in triumph 
over what she had accomplished. It was to me one of those moments 
that come in great sorrow, when, for an instant, the atmosphere is 
lightened, and the clouds part, and you feel that love and hope are 
not dead in the world. When all was said, I had Bice. I had for 
my comrade, consoler, and confidante a woman who was not only 
pleasant to look upon, and, as the Prayer Book grandly puts it, beyond 
her fellows “ adorned with innocency of life,” but one of those buoyant 
natures that are gifted with all the sprightliness and elasticity which 
mortals in dejection know how to value; who, though they may not 
be unacquainted with grief, do not know what low spirits mean, being 
indeed (very probably) created chiefly with a view to the depression 
of sublimer souls. Then, and many a time after then, I realised my 
dependence on Bice, and I began to cling to her more and more. 

At last spring came, and all the bustle of the season, and London 
was transmogrified, and exhibitions opened and concerts begun. I 
went in for that kind of thing more than balls and crushes, to which 
Bice could not accompany me on account of the mourning. I did 
everything I could to kill time, and it was easier now than in winter ; 
but I could not forget my Gyp. She was always in my thoughts 
and dreams, and I never saw one woman among all the beauties that 
flocked to London then who for one single moment banished the 
recollection of her face. I searched the Morning Post regularly for 
the announcement of her engagement to Campbell, and if I had one 
feeble shred of hope left at the bottom of my heart, it was, I believe, 
owing to the continued futility of that search. 

One morning in May—it was one of those notable days that are 
landmarks in one’s life—when we chanced to be all at home together, 
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Edgar electrified Bice and me by calling out suddenly “ By the way ”— 
in the middle of a poem I was reading aloud. Of course we knew the 
old boy hadn’t been listening. He looked upon poetry as an orna- 
mental appendage to existence with which he, personally, had but 
little concern, and seldom stooped to anything in the way of literature 
lighter than Darwin, Spencer, or Tylor. Still, it wasn’t like him 
to interrupt anything we might be doing, and we both gaped at him 
in astonished anticipation of the startling piece of information he had 
forgotten. 

Would you believe it? This is what he had forgotten, that “he 
had met Delorme in Piccadilly this morning.” His estimate of the 
importance of the circumstance being so slight, and ours being so 
much greater than we either of us cared to show, it was some time 
before we could elicit more than the bare fact from him. He seemed 
to have ascertained nothing further than that Delorme’s sister was 
much the same, and that his daughter was very well, and that they 
were living—by the way; he had not heard if they were all in town, 
but he was to dine with Delorme the next day at his club, and he 
would find out, if we cared to know. 

If we cared ! 

About one o’clock the following night, I heard Edgar’s slow tramp 
upstairs. The lights were out, and as I crept down to meet him I 
could see by the yellow rim round it that Bice’s door was ajar. 

“Hullo, Edgar! What sort of a dinner did you get? What's 
been the topic? Evolution, or the telephone ?” 

“The topic,” said Edgar with grim humour, “has been—vwell, I 
think I might say it’s been Bice. The fellow seems more interested 
in her than anything else. But for that mythical wife you discovered, 
I should say he was in love with her. As to your young woman,” 
went on Edgar, who fondly imagined that Gyp and I had had an 
unimportant flirtation, “you'd better go with us to the British 
Museum to-morrow, and hear all about her for yourself. I want to 
turn in now.” 

At breakfast next morning I put out another feeler. No good. He 
had heard their address and forgotten it. He would take it down 
next time. Delorme had not asked for our address? He had not. 

Nevertheless, he seemed anxious to meet Edgar. We were always 
hearing of fresh appointments, at the club, the museums, the Royal 
Institution. One day Edgar brought Bice a note from Miss Delorme. 
It was dated from a house in Queen’s Gate. The writer was more of 
a prisoner than ever, she said. Would Bice do her “the very great 
kindness” of coming to see her at five o’clock, on Tuesday afternoon ? 
There followed a delicate intimation that the meeting would be 
en téte-a-téte. 
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“Poor thing, how she likes you, Bice! Of course you will go?” 
I said, handing back the letter to her, and swallowing the lump in my 
throat. 

“ Of course,” said Bice. 

When Tuesday came, I escorted her to the door. Victor opened it 
with a grin of recognition. He shut it upon me with another grin, 
as if it was a sort of joke shutting me out of that house. I loafed 
about the place for the best part of two hours. At last Bice came 
out, and I joined her half a dozen doors off. Though she talked as 
hard as she could all the way home, I found myself very little the 
wiser, at least as far as knowing anything about Gyp was concerned. 
She had not been very strong, and she was not engaged to be married, 
that was about all I got out of Bice. Knowing my feelings, I thought 
she might have gleaned a little more information. 

To see her eyes twinkling with fun did not improve my 
temper. 

“Tf you don’t behave yourself, I shall not mention her at all next 
time. I’m going again on Friday.” 

I was fain to be content. 

On Friday I got away earlier than usual from the Office—I knew 
Bice’s appointment was earlier. But, to my dismay, I heard sounds 
of visitors as I went upstairs. How long was she to be detained ? 
I had the meanness to sneak into the little back drawing-room which 
was curtained off from the other, intending to ascertain to which 
category of boredom the callers belonged, the inert, the rattling, or 
the staying, and devoutly hoping it might not be the last. 

The voice I heard was a very well-known one, Mr. Delorme’s. 

“Tt is very good of you to say that,” Delorme was saying. “The 
sight of me must be the reverse of pleasant to you, I fear, after last 
autumn. To think you have forgiven my silly, spoiled child! On 
your nephew’s account——” 

“Oh, it was only for Lance’s sake one minded,” put in Bice brightly. 
“T know strong natures do form strong prejudices. Besides, I’ve 
more than once suspected myself of being a dangerous character ! 
Come and see my ferns! They look well for London, don’t they? 
They get plenty of nursing, though.” 

I heard her dress rustling to the window. I knew their backs 
would be turned; so I put aside the curtain and looked at them. He 
had one of the tapering fern-fronds between his fingers. She was 
talking to him about it, carrying off what was certainly an embarras- 
sing interview with consummate tact and self-control. 

But Delorme was not thinking of ferns. 

“T hope my sister will be well enough to see you by Sunday,” he 
said, while they were still standing in the window. ‘“ When I found 
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she could not to-day, I asked leave to bring the note on the chance of 
getting this opportunity of thanking you——” 

“Please, don’t talk about thanks,” implored Bice, cutting him 
short again. “As if it could be anything but a pleasure and a pri- 
vilege to do anything for—Miss Delorme.” 

There she dropped her voice too low for me to hear the concluding 
words, and almost immediately after Delorme rather hurriedly took 
his leave. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. “ You won’t let me thank you. God bless 
you. Good-bye.” 

“Bice! What delicate negotiation are you conducting for Miss 
Delorme on the quiet ?” I cried, bursting in upon her, before he was 
well out of the house. 

For a second Bice winced. 

“Tf it’s a delicate private affair of Miss Delorme’s, do you think it’s 
likely I shall tell you?” she said, drawing herself up with mock 
defiance. 

I knew her too well to question her farther. She had some good 
reason for her reserve. 

“Oh, Bice, Bice, darling!” I said, “one is only young once. 
Don’t torture me by even pretending to take all this lightly. Tell 
me seriously just this one thing, only this, whether there’s any hope 
of my ever seeing her again ?” 

“Till tell you on Monday evening when you come back from 
Altham,” answered Bice, quite seriously. (I had promised some 
neighbours there to run down for Sunday.) ‘“ Perhaps I shall know 
by then.” 

I thought, by Bice’s face, that she did know when she opened 
the door to me on Monday evening. She had evidently been on the 
look-out for me, and was brimming over with some piece of more than 
usually joyful intelligence. 

“Come in here,” she said, pulling me into the dining-room. 
“Kiss me. You are going to be the happiest boy in the world.” 

“Oh, Bice! is it all right ?” 

“More than all right. She has been dying for you all this time, 
but her pride held out, till her health gave way, and her father and 
aunt took alarm. At last Miss Delorme decided on writing to me. 
They paid me the compliment of believing I could make all right— 
J, the injured party!” repeated Bice, capering with glee. “And I’ve 
done it. I made sly advances the first day (you little thought I’d 
seen her!); yesterday I fairly gained her over, and to-day, well, I'll 
tell you all about to-day by-and-by. First, just run up into the 
drawing-room and fetch me my ——” 

“Your what?” I roared, stamping with impatience. 
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“Qh, very well, I'll go myself,” said Bice meekly. She had got 
to the foot of the stairs, when I pushed her roughly aside and sprang 
up half the flight. 

“Your what ?” 

“ My last note from Gyp on the writing-table.” 

I needed no more bidding then. I darted upstairs and into the 
drawing-room, and was in the act of swooping down on a little mauve 
pyramid there was on the blotter, when I heard a faint exclamation 
behind me. I turned and faced a figure slowly rising from a low 
chair. I felt my cheeks turn pale. I know Gyp’s were death-like, 
and so much thinner than when I saw them last that the eyes shone 
out preternaturally large, with an almost ghastly splendour. 

“Oh, I have frightened you! Forgive me!” I cried, trusting it 
was the fright. 

“She said—you were—at Altham,” faltered Gyp, still with that 
fixed stare. 

She had grown taller. Something had transformed her. It was 
the wraith of my rosy, rounded, summer love. 

“T was at Altham,” I whispered, drawing a step or two nearer. 
“T went to the Hall to see your room, and your summer-house, and 
your rose-tree. I think it was the first happy moment I have had 
since last October.” 

“T have been unhappy too,” murmured Gyp, after a pause. “ But 
this was the difference between you and me. I deserved to suffer. I 
injured one better without measure better, than myself. I grieved 
her, and I grieved you. I behaved myself like a very little, very 
naughty child,” gasped Gyp, her bosom heaving. 

If I had known more about women, I should have known that 
stony look was the precursor of a storm of sobs. The next moment 
she had sunk down again into her chair, weeping bitterly. 

But such tears, what a solvent they are of all doubt, all constraint, 
all reserve! I almost rejoiced in them as I bent over her, seeking to 
soothe her, imploring her to be as glad as Bice, and I, and all the 
happy world were now and would be for ever more. I noted how they 
brought the rich colour back to her cheek ; how they quickened her 
pulses; how they melted her scared eyes into softness; I was so 
happy, I could have cried myself. 

But Gyp was not the girl to give way for very long to what, in her 
eyes, was culpable weakness. When she had relieved her heart a 
little, she drew herself up in the old queenly manner, put her hand- 
kerchief away, and smiled at me as much as to say, “I defy you to 
make me do it again.” 

She took me by both hands and made me sit at her feet and listen 
to her. 
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“Tt is past now. Iam quiet. Be good now, and still, and hear 
what I have to say. You still wish me to be your wife. Well! 
Will you have a wife who has these passions, these tempers? For I 
have them still. I am of my mother, of the South. If I see what 
makes me angry, whether cruelty, whether sin, whether want of faith, 
I must be angry. After, I find myself wrong, as with your Bice. 
But at the moment I must be angry all the same, nobody can cure 
me, not my adorable father, not the darling Zia, not you. It is the 
blood. Now, will you such a wife ?” 

She ended with a brilliant smile, as one who was very sure of her 
answer. 

“My father said, ‘ You will make a wild pair of colts,’ or something 
like that,” she went on, laughing. 

“Did he? That’s what Bice will say.” 

‘Ah! Where is she ?” 

“Bice? Oh, never mind her. Come up into my studio. I want to 
show you the most snug, delicious studio in the world. Will you? 
I have got some sketches and things to show you. It is just perfect. 
It wants nothing but the feeling that you have been there.” 

“ Ah, yes! I shall love art again now. We will study together, 
paint together ’’—here she clapped her hands for joy—“ sing together, 
and sometimes, shall we not pray together ?” she added shyly, as we 
were slowly, slowly moving upstairs, and she was nestling very close 
tome. “It might heal my impetuosity.” 

“T don’t think I want it to be healed,” I murmured, much enamoured 
of her quaint speech, more of her liquid eyes, most of her subdued 
and child-like spirit. 

We were both silent as we passed Bice’s room. The door was shut, 
but, as we lingered on the landing, I could hear a sound proceeding 
from it, a very unobtrusive, very unfamiliar little sound. 

It was Bice crying. 











